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Serene, yet mournful, are the thoughts 
That crowd upon the heart, 

As thrilling memories from the rest 
Of years long buried start. 


Once more we see the patriarch form 
Pass up the solemn aisle, 
While holy chant and swelling song 


Sound through the ancient pile. 


Once more the elements are blessed— 
The bread, the flowing wine, 

Become to those who kneel in prayer 
A type of love divine. 


And one by 
Within the chancei stand, 
Or kneel, 


From the good bishop’s hand. 


one the suppliants now 


a blessing to receive 


They feel the precious blood was shed 
To cleanse them from all sin 
They pray that holiness may dwell 


Henceforth each heart within. 


Oh, blest are they who thus have knelt, 
And heard the trembling voice 

Of him on whom our mother church 
Had fixed her earliest choice! 


Those tones that faltered not in prayer, 
When from oppression free, 
Men prayed the God of Israel 


Our nation’s strength to be. 


But still the light through chancel streams 
Where daily prayer is said, 
Wh 


The ‘*s cred feast’ 


altar, as of old 


ie on the l, 


is spread. 
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; And though that venerable form 


Awhile in dust shall sleep, 
His works of faith, and love, and zeal 
His memory fresh shall keep 


I write, as spoke the voice from heaven, 
The holy dead be blessed, 

Who, from his labors and his cares, 
Hath entered into rest. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BISHOP WHITE 


THERE are few in the immediate vicinity of 
Bishop White’s labors that need to be reminded of 
the circumstances of his life ; but in distant portions 
of our land, even those who are now enjoying the 
blessings and privileges which he toiled to procure for 
them know scarcely more than his name, and the 
principal place of his residence. 

Philadelphia was his birthplace, as well as the 
home of his manhood; but who could have divined, 
when a tiny infant was borne to the font in the 


spring of 1748, that the unconscious little one was 
destined, by the blessing of God then and there re- 
ceived, to work so nobly, not only for his church, 
but for his country, and that his memory should so 
truly be blessed when the funeral chant had sounded 


over the old man’s grave! In his very infancy, the 


peculiar bias of mind which afterwards was so ap- 


parent seemed to develop itself. To use the words 


of an old lady, who was the playmate of his child- 


hood, and who continued to speak of him with the 


affectionate familiarity of those days, ‘‘ He was Jorn 
a bishop. I never could persuade him to play at 
anything but church.”’ She 


continued : 


‘“ He would 
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tie his own or my apron round his neck for a gown, 
and stand behind a low chair, which he called his 
pulpit; I, seated before him on a little bench, was 
the congregation, and he always preached to me 
about being good. One day I heard him crying, and 
saw him running into the street, and the nursemaid 
after him, calling him to come back and be dressed. 
He refused, saying, ‘1 do not want to go to dancing- 
school, and [ won’t be dressed; for I don’t think it’s 
good to learn to dance.’ This was the only time I 
ever knew him to be naughty.” 

After receiving a liberal education from his father, 
Colonel Thomas White, he finally decided to enter 
the ministry. This decision in one so young and so 
talented drew upon him the favorable notice of Dr. 
Peters and Mr. Ducheé, of Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s, a friendship which was of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to him. In 1770, he embarked for 
England, bearing recommendations for holy orders. 
He was ordained a deacon by Dr. Young, Bishop 
of Norwich; and, having many relatives in that 
country, the time of his probation was passed very 
pleasantly among them, and in visiting various 
places of note. In 1772, his ordination as a priest, 
by the Bishop of London, took place, and the same 
month he embarked on his return voyage 

As may have been supposed, he was warmly re- 
ceived by his numerous relatives and church friends, 
the vestry of Christ Church and St. Peter’s shortly 
alter appointing him an assistant minister in those 
churches: an association which continued with 
little interruption until the time of his death. The 
two most remarkable events of Bishop White’s 
ministry were his association with the struggle of 
our country for independence, and being one of the 
two clergymen first consecrated and acknowledged 
as American bishops, after the separation between 
the mother couatry and our own had been finally 
eflected. 

Of the first, he says: “Although possessed of 
republican sentiments, I never beat the ecclesiasti- 
eal drum. My two brethren in the assistant minis- 
try preached animating sermons, approbatory of the 
war, which were printed; as did the most promi- 
nent of our clergy, Dr. Smith. Being invited to 
preach before a battalion, I declined ; and mentioned 
to the colonel, who was one of the warmest spirits 
of the day, my objections to the making of the min- 
istry instrumental in the war. I continued, as did 
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Tre bonds that cross two graves make you my daughter, 
Linking me to you with the steel of death 
The bud that bore you, in her latest breath, 

When like a sunset on the crystal water, 

Life flowed in light away, gave you to me; 
And mine thou art, and shalt be. Never fear, 


lu weal or wo, no wrung shall come thee near 
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all of us, to pray for the king until Sunday before 
the Fourth of July, 1776.” 

But it was not a coward heart which dictated 
these measures, as will be seen from a little inci- 
dent which occurred on his taking the oath of alle- 
giance a short time after this date. ‘“ When he 
went to the court house for this purpose,’’ says his 
biographer, Dr. Wilson (to whom we are principally 
indebted for the facts of this little sketch), “a gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance standing there, observing 
his design, intimated to him, by a gesture, the danger 
to which he would expose himself. After having 
taken the oath, he remarked to the gentleman alluded 
to, before leaving the court house, ‘I perceived, by 
your gesture, that you thought I was exposing my 
neck to great danger by the step I have taken. But 
I have not done it without full deliberation. I know 
my danger, and that it is greater on account of my 
being a clergyman of the Church of England. But 
I trust in Providence. The cause is a just one, and 
I am persuaded that it will be protected.’ ”’ 

As the British advanced to Philadelphia, in 1777, 
this excellent man retired with his family to Mary- 
land; but, while on the journey, an express from 
Congress, then fled to Yorktown, met him, with the 
information that he had been chosen chaplain. No- 
thing but a determination to be consistent with his 
principles, he tells us, could have induced him 
accept this appointment. As it was, his horses’ 
heads were turned at once for Yorktown; and he 
divided his time between his family and Congress 
until the June following. 

But we must hasten to his consecration as bishop 
which took place in London, February, 1787, from 
which time his devotion to the interest of the Epis- 
copal Church in America was unfaltering. At 
length, like “a shock of corn fully ripe,’’ he was 
gathered to the rest of the grave on the 17th of July, 
1836. 

He last addressed the public from the pulpit of 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, with much energy 
and a strength of voice remarkable for one of his 
age and infirmity. The different parishes of this 
city have recently united in a subscription to build 
a mission church, or chapel, as the most fitting monu- 
ment that could be erected to such a man; and long 
may Calvary Church lift its spire as a token that 
one to whom the church owes so much is still held 


in grateful remembrance. 
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But through my bosom: and to thine and thee 
My life is given. Light be o’er thy way! 
Flowers on thy path, and round thy gentle heart 
All thoughts and feelings, clustering kindly, start, 
To make thy youth as radiant as the day 
Time is not ever gentle: may it be 
Loving as mother’s kisses unto thee! 
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PART I. 


To appreciate this subject in all its meaning, let 
us recall and compare the associations of a Quaker 
meeting, where impressive silence broods over a 
human assemblage; a school of mutes, where re- 
course to signs gives touching evidence of the abso- 
lute need of communication ; and a Jewish syna- 
gogue, where are chanted the holy records of a 
primitive faita in the original language which has 
survived intact the utter dispersion of a race! Thus 
we realize the natural law of expression, the solemn 
effect of its voluntary suspension, and the perpe- 
tuity of its verbal forms. Nothing is apparently 
more transient than a word; yet no monument of 
the past equals in age and authenticity that of lan- 
guage. Itis the most reliable medium for transmit- 
ting facts. It appears evident that this wonderful 
instrument, if we may so desiguate it, began in in- 
stinctive sounds. An ingenious Italian grammarian 
reckons more than twenty natural interjections, ex- 
pressive of diverse emotions ; and these utterances 
greatly resemble those of the animal creation. In 
the height of insanity and fanaticism, in lunatic asy- 
lums, among barbarous tribes, and at camp meet- 
ings, are sometimes heard these primitive and brutal 
attempts at expression; and they seem to point to 
the lowest source of language. From this to pic- 
ture-wriling the transition is natural ; and equally so 
from the latter to alphabetical signs, which seem to 
have originated in the abbreviation of hieroglyphics 
into linear shapes. Vast ingenuity and learning have 
been expended in the attempt to trace all languages 
to a common origin; but, while the Sanscrit is re- 
cognized as the most ancient, other tongues appear 
to have retained their individuality during an inde- 
finite period, and to have equal claims to an inde- 
pendent source. The Chinese, we may conjecture, 
indicates the point where picture-writing reached 
its acme, and with it their civilization became sta- 
tionary; for, although four thousand years old, it 
has only an alphabet of ideas, not of sounds. The 
first intelligent process in the art of expression was, 
doubtless, to give names to visible objects, as Adam 
did in Paradise. We see the instinct in children 
and savages. Hence it is generally conceded that 
the substantive was first born of the parts of speech, 
and then the verb. 

If we admit the probability that its rudiments were 
inarticulate sounds, it is obvious that these were 


modified by local circumstances and physical facts— 
Many of the in- 
dividual traits of language are directly traceable to 

1* 


such as climate and organization. 
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AGE. 


TUCKERMAN. 


? such causes; the contracting of particular muscles, 


opening and shutting the mouth with more or less 
freedom, and the greater or less inhalation and re- 
spiration of breath—habits which result from modes 
of life, the temperature of the atmosphere, and simi- 
lar causes. These, operating on the first inventors 
of articulate sounds, gave character to the rest, and 
partly account for the prevalence of vowels and 
consonants, the accentuation, and other vocal habi- 
tudes. Those who have examined this branch of 
the subject with nicety assert that what is causal 
is not expressed without gutturals ; what is living 
and moving always requires labials; and what is 
dead or dormant dentals—these terms indicating the 
part enacted by the throat, lips, and teeth, in the 
process of articulation. An ingenious writer, Krait- 
zer, says that these elementary articulations are 
often blended in words, even in roots, by which is 
obtainable a knowledge of that notion of the thing 
which was held at the time the word was appro- 
priated to it. ‘Out of these primitive or modified 
sounds,’’ he adds, “‘ many groups and combinations 
are composed ; and to inquire into the laws which 
regulate the combination of sounds, and the laws for 
the appropriation of these sounds to the expression 
of thought, 1s the first and best discipline of the 
senses and the mind, and is the only learning of Jan- 
guages worthy the name—a philological science 
which furnishes the key to all languages.” 

The Port Royal Grammar of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is usually considered the first practical recog- 
nition of anything like a philosophy of language ; 
but to Catherine II. of Russia seems to belong 
the honor of taking the initiative in the science of 
philology. She empioyed two capable savans to 
prepare a comparative vocavulary of all the lan- 
guages of the world. Subsequently, two learned 
Germans published a scientific classification, under 
the title of Mithridates, held in great esteem, though 
chiefly familiar to the scholar. Since the commence- 
ment of this century, philology has advanced with 
the greatest rapidity; and many celebrated names 
might be cited as identified with its successful culti- 
vation. The laborers in this vineyard have repu- 
diated the old idea of a common origin, so pertina- 
ciously held, and shown that the difference in beauty 
and richness between the various languages is more 
one of degree than kind, and altogether the result 
of cultivation—the Greek being, in itself, no more 
perfect than the Algonquin, only more refined, en- 
larged, and modified by culture. 

At a casual! view, there would seem little connec- 
tion between the career of politics and the study of 
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languages ; and yet, in literary history, they are 
frequently associated. The facilities that ambassa- 
dors enjoy for the investigation of national dialects, 
and the necessity, in diplomatic intercourse, to con- 
sider with unusual nicety the significance and appli- 
cation of words, may partly account for the fact that, 
while the classic tongues have been cultivated by 
scholars like Porson, Bentley, and Parr, much of the 
light which modern research hes thrown upon the phi- 
losophy of language has been derived from statesmen. 
Sir William Jones and Mackintosh, while in In- 
dia, studiously examined and illustrated the Asiatic 
idioms. Sismondi, whose great aim was to be a lucid 
expositor of universal civil history, availed himself 
of the collateral aid of philological data. Cobbett 
wrote a grammar; Lord Kaimes the Elements of 
Criticism. In our country, Duponceau, a linguist of 
some note, was by profession devoted to the civil 
municipal 


law. Pickering was a legislator and 


officer. To Gallatin, who was most honorably en- 
gaged during the most critical period of our annals in 
responsible official life, and to Schoolcraft, for many 
years a government agent on the northern frontier, 
we are chiefly indebted for accurate information re- 
specting the aboriginal languages. Mezzofanti, the 
celebrated interlocutor of so many tongues, was a 
cardinal. But the most remarkable instance of this 
alliance between politics and philology is that of 
Horne Tc woke. 


less sustained by the natural activity of an ingenious 


His interest in the latter was doubt- 


mind; although, with characteristic humor, he in- 
sists that his attention was first bestowed upon it in 
self-defence, and declares, in the preface to his 
earliest publication, that it was occasioned by his 
having been made “ the victim of two prepositions 
and a conjunction,’’ which he calls, with a quaint 
energy, “the abject instruments of his civil extinc- 
tion.’’ It is true, however, that in his, as in so 
many other trials under the law of libel, the question 
of guilt or innocence was made to depend upon the 
hypercritical interpretation of a phrase; and the 
exigency naturally suggested into the 
original authority and laws of language. 

This, in common with other subjects of general 


inquiries 


concern, had suffered greatly from being abandoned 
to pedants. Indeed, perhaps there is no branch of 
earning which has been more narrowed to the 
petty service of merely technical scholars than this. 
The importance of its details was exaggerated; it 
was studied as an abstraction ; its natural simplicity 
rendered confused ; and a certain mysterious set of 
grammatical formulas substituted for a comprehen- 
sive insight into Tooke ap- 
proached the subject as if it had never been sub- 
He undertook to 


actual principles. 
jected to this complex treatment 
examine it as the botanist does plants, or the geolo- 
gist fossils. Regarding language as a branch of 
natural history, he treated words with the cool 
and systematic analysis that a physiologist treats 
animal life, tracing back the quadruped to the ani- 
malculre. In this way, he soon satisfied himself 
that the only absolute and natural parts of speech 


are nouns and verbs, others so called being nothing 
more than abbreviations, rendered formidable by 
elaborate grammarians. Davy, reducing a gas into 
its elementary form, or Audubon, gathering speci 
mens of birds and arranging them into species, did 
not more completely follow the inductive method 
than Tooke, 


genera, and tracing their lineage to a primal expres- 


in distributing words into families and 


sion. “The only method,” he asserts, “ of ascer- 
taining in what manner speech originates 1s to 
inquire historically into the changes which single 
words undergo, and, from the mass of instances 
within the examination of our experience, infer the 
The knowledge 


of Horne Tooke was inadequate to the complete 


general law of.their formation.”’ 


elucidation of his theory—his acquaintance with 
languages being confined to Latin and Greek. French 
and Italian, and his study to maintain the argument, 
being chiefly given to Anglo-Saxon. His opponents, 
however, who were neither few nor unskillful, in 
many cases acknowledged the truth of his principle, 
while objecting to the completeness of the evidence. 

Tooke was a prominent liberal, and a vigorous 
opponent of the American War; and was tried for 
sedition—the charge being founded upon the phrase- 
ology of a resolution he offered, at a meeting of the 
Constitutional Society, in favor of the widows of 
those who fell at Lexington. He suflered a year’s 
imprisonment, and paid a fine of two hundred pounds. 
This apparently untoward event seems to have 
opened his way to celebrity; for he carried on his 

gi 

tivity; and the shrewd and courageous defence 


philological researches to beguile the tedium of cap- 


which he made on trial established his reputation 
for talent. Born of humble parents, in 1726, and 
educated at Westminster, he visited France in the 
capacity of tutor; he then took orders, after entering 
the Inner Temple. His acquaintance with Wilkes, 
at Paris, however, awakened a dormant love of 
politics, and he soon became involved in club life 
and partisan warfare. The most important result 
of his activity in this sphere grew out of his having 
induced two printers to violate a rule of the Com- 
mons, by publishing their debates. Prosecution fol- 
lowed, and the House was defeated ; since which, 
the right to make public the doings and speeches of 
In 1773, Tooke ap- 


plied himself earnestly to the study of law; but was 


that body has been rec nized 


not admitted to practice on account of being a priest. 
His legal attainments, however, united as they were 
to unusual sagacity, enabled him so effectually to 
serve his kinsman, Mr. Tooke, of Purley, at whose 
residence the discussions on language were ostensi 
bly held, that he secured that gentleman’s consistent 
friendship, and inherited his estate. His parlia- 
mentary career was uneventful. Some of his pam- 
phlets had a temporary effect ; and his trial for high 
treason, from the principle involved, has an histori- 
cal interest. His addresses to the populace, when 
a candidate for Westminster, are said to have been 
but he 


rich in humor. His manners were polished, 


was apt to indulge in coarseness of speech. In the 
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enjoyment of his comfortable domain, and the so- ty 
ciety of many political and literary friends, his old 
age was serenely passed; and he died at the age of 
seventy-seven. He is now chiefly remembered as 
» the author of ** The Diversions of Purley,’ 


' that advocates the philosophy of language, and indi- 





> a work 


cates one, at least, of the true methods of tracing its 


origin and ascertaining its principles. 
This ingenious writer contends, and with great 





’ apparent reason, that prepositions and conjunctions ? 


are to be found among the other parts of speech, and 
that ignorance of this one fact betrayed grammarians 





into the prolix mysteries of their system; he also 
clearly demonstrates that these abbreviations—aptly 
called the wheels of language—improve as each 
tongue is enriched and refined, and are often bor- 
rowed into one from another more highly cultivated. 
As illustrations, we have, in French, the preposition 
chez, Which is only a corruption of the Italian noun 
casa; sans, as obviously derived from senza, which 
is an abbreviation of assenza. So in regard to ad- 
jectives, he laments that so many are strictly foreign, 
as it would render the English language more har- 
monious and easily attainable to foreigners, if the 
words indicative of qualities were educed directly 


from their legitimate nouns. ‘ Participles and ad- 
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jectives,”’ he says, “not understood as such, have 
caused a metaphysical jargon and a false morality, 
which can only be dissipated by etymology.”” Al- 3 
‘ though, as the earnest advocate of this process, as 
the means of arriving at truth, Tooke was unmer- j 
cifully assailed by argument and ridicule, it may be $ 
doubted if the real importance of such a test was at ; 
all understood prior to his bold and original theory. 
In its application, he certainly opened new vistas in 

¢ 


the dense and tangled forest of words, and indicated 
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how the light of intelligence could best illumine its 
He proved how often ideas had been 
words identified with things, 


recesses. 
mistaken for terms, 
and the inevitable confusion that results; that sci- 
ence, politics, and literature had essentially suffered 
from this cause ; and that when expression is not quite 
clear, it is owing, not to any necessary impertec- 
tion in language, but to want of precision of thought. 


” he adds, 


“ Abbreviations and corruptions, “are 
always busiest with the words which are most fre- 
quently in use. Letters, Jike soldiers, veing very 
apt to desert and drop off in a long march, especially 
if their passage happens to be near the confines of 
an enemy’s country.” 

The word right he treats with a peculiar etymo- 
logical zest, in order to justify his actual conduct. 
He derives it from rectum, the past participle of the 
Latin verb regere ; whence the Italian rétto, an ab- 
breviation of diritto from dirigere, whence dritto, 
the ancient French drotct, the modern droit, etc., 


meaning what ts ordered. Tooke contends that, in 


his political course, he only obeyed a higher law 
than he transgressed—viz., what was ordered by God. 
Wrong he traces to the verb to wring, from the 
Latin torguere, in Italian torto—wrung, or wrested 
Odd, he makes a par- 
ticiple of owed—t. e., one owed to make up a pair. 


from the right, or ordered. 


But it is needless to multiply instances of the inge- 
Tooke. 


efficiency of his favorite principles ; 


nuity of Occasionally he exaggerates the 
yet his origival 
and intelligent mode of dealing with a subject pre- 
viously abandoned to merely technical writers has 
done much to induce that free spirit of philological 
inquiry, and that rational use of language as a con- 
venience, and recognition of its original simplicity 
as an art, the benefit of which we daily enjoy. 
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Ir is to be regretted that, as a people, we are so $ 
little distinguished for the love and culture of flowers. $ 
; 


In the open country, -where every opportunity is 


afforded for rearing them successfully, we find few 
but the coarser ornaments of the garden and the field. > 


And although in the city the neat bouquets upon the 
market stalls, and the pots of green-house plants 
upon the sidewalks, indicate a growing taste among 


all classes, the pretty flower girls of Paris would 





find it a hard matter to keep themselves in spruce 
7 muslin aprons, and the graceful we@uds of ribbon 
with which their shining tresses are adorned. There 
is not a prettier sight in the world than these bright 
young creatures, with their tasteful bouqnets ar- 
ranged in a light basket, that is an ornament rather 
than a burden, stepping briskly over the rough trot- 


toirs without soiling their coquetish boots, or splash- 
ing the immaculate white of the aprons before alluded 








(See Plate.) 


to. They 


passer by, and a rose will be added for a trifling con- 


have a glance and a smile for every 
sideration. Many young girls thus find a regular 
but in mission of 


flower girls is confined to a dull fancy party, 


employment ; our country the 
where 
wreaths of artificial flowers adorn the would-be 
fleur de Marie, who smiles unmeaningly, and thinks 
she has performed her part to perfection by “ pok- 
ing’? her paper commodities now and then into the 
face of her partner in the dance. By the way, 


plate, to which we beg most respectfully to refer 


the 


our fair readers, would answer most admirably as a 
costume, and, with a graceful, 
might be made very effective. We commend it to 
the consideration of our young friends, who will 
doubtless thank us for the hint when the season for 
bals costumes shall again return. 


coquetish manner, 
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BY PENNY PATCH. 


‘ Poor heart, 


On a great highway in Virginia, there looms upon 
the traveler’s eye a palace, of elaborate structure 
ind rare architectural grace, surrounded by nature’s 
choicest specimens of trees, of hills, of valleys, of 
water brooks, and of rocks ; containing all, within its 
glittering walls, that luxury, and virtue, and com- 
ort, and taste could desire. It is, nevertheless, the 
iwelling-place of a creature as owtré as beautiful, 
is capricious as charming, and far more envied than 


enviable 


Virginia can boast of many characters. 
She can look up to her great ones with a mother’s 
pride, and say, “I taught them how to go;”’ and to 
her little ones extend her protecting hand, and whis- 
per, “They would not heed my warning voice ; but 
their faults will I hide, their frailties not harshly 
mdemn.’’ Few are so blessed—few have such 
xamples to emulate. But we are among the fa- 
ored ones who can penetrate into the palace. We 
ean boldly enter its portal, examine its graceful 
columns, start in surprise at its princely magnifi- 
cence, and bow before the divinity it contains. We 
enter an oval saloon supported by scagliola pillars, 
and undeviating in its redundant gorgeousness. 
Before a table, composed with most exquisite taste 
of an oblong slab of jaspar, sits the lonely inhabit- 
ant—a girl of richest beauty, on whom nature has 
lavished every charm. She sits idle and alone, nor 
does she desire to be otherwise. Having loved 
once, she loves no more, and wilfully wastes her 
beauty in solitude, while her young heart lives in 
the past. Sad. sad lot for one so young and gifted! 


Youth without a future !—youth without hope! Lost 
to her friends, scorning fate, living for naught, hav- 
ing no fears, no cares, no joys, Antonia Rolando 
breathes the soft air thanklessly—looks up to the 
heaven arch without prayer. For two years has she 
lived thus. For two years have feeling hearts bled 
tor her, and honest neighbors, with kind interest, 
come day by day and tried, in vain, to minister to 
her, and speak gently to the lonely creature, who 
spurns, without remorse, all life’s pleasures. In 
her grand saloon, where artists have vied with each 
other to leave a name, Antonia sits, her light form 
embedded in cushions of crimson and gold, her 
thoughts deep, mysterious, unknown, and carefully 
concealed, 

“ What now, my good woman?” she inquired, 
impatiently, of a neat old lady, who stood in the 
doorway. 

‘«T have come to bring you some fine apples and 
pears. I thought you must feel so lonesome and 
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be still.’? 


bad in your great big house, without father or mo 
ther, or brother, or sister near you.” 

“IT have a score of servants, my good wonrn, 
and companions there,”’ she said, waving her jew- 
eled hand towards an adjoining room, through whose 
open doors lofty shelves were seen groaning ’neath 
their costly tomes, “‘ of which you know not.” 

‘« But you must want somebody to talk to, for all 
that,”’ said the good woman, shaking her head. 

“Not I. 1 never talk when I can possibly do 
without it.”’ She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘But have some pears, miss,’’ continued the in- 
truder, advancing 

“1 never eat them.”’ 

«“ Then what can I do for you, miss ?”’ 

“ Take this,’’ said the girl, handing her some sil- 
ver, “and take your fruits to my maids in their 
apartments.”’ 

“ Poor thing!”’ cried the old lady, taking up her 
apron and wiping her eye—“ God only knows what 
is on your mind. Perhaps He can remove it. 
Good-by, poor little thing. You may bear up, and 
look stern and careless, but I know you are human ; 
I know that, and tears often wet your smooth, pale 
cheek. But I ’ll come again ; for you need comfort, 
God knows.” 

She left the room; and Antonia felt the tears 
stealing from her dark, sad eyes; but she could 
weep now, for she was alone. A servant man, as 
black as midnight, now intrudes upon her reverie. 

“ Ah, Simon, what news ?”’ she asked. 

“A fruitless search, miss. We had better give 
over all pursuit.” 

‘But I will not! I give up nothing on which my 
heart is set. Go again! and do not come until you 
have found him.”’ 

The ebon servant bowed, and left her alone again. 

I hope my reader feels sufficiently interested in 
Antonia Rolando to desire to learn something of 
her past history ; something of that dark past which 
had consigned to this splendid mausoleum a maiden 
so fair and youthful. Antonia was a West Indian, 
the daughter of a planter of great wealth. But the 
name of Rolando is almost swept from the face of 
the earth. One lonely scion cumbereth now the 
ground, and she is bent by sorrow until her youth 
ful elasticity is gone. She is the lonely survivor ot 
a once powerful family, every member of which 
was massacred in one of those terrible insurrections 
which, from time to time, turns into blood those 
blue isles of the Caribbean. One faithful black 
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clung to his master’s child, through slaughter and 
bloodshed, and bore her triumphantly over reeking 
forms and through huge masses thirsting for more 
blood, and crying for new victims on whom to whet 
their cannibal appetites. This negro, Simon, bore 
her in his arms over sixty miles, without food or 
sleep; and when, with his precious burden, he 
reached the stronghold of the whites, the stalwart 
man fainted and fell. The captain of the steamer 
Roselle kindly took the little Antonia, and brought 
her to the United States—our great, free country, 
that giant haven, where all who suffer, and are op- 
pressed and heavy-laden, come. For reasons which 
I cannot divulge, and for which Antonia, if she be 
alive, will thank me, I will not say whether the 
kind captain landed her in Charleston or New Or- 
leans. Be that as it may, she was deposited in a 
hotel de charite. where she remained until the year 
18S—. In the fall of that year, the Jittle girl of nine 
years of age was formally informed that two mil- 
lions of dollars were deposited to her credit in 
Bank, and that a very genteel-looking servant man 
awaited her at the outer gate. 

“Here is old Simon come for his missis. May 
the Lord pardon me for sending my master’s child 
to such a place '—but ’twas all I could do.”’ 

Antonia flew to him. and clasped her arms about 
the only friend she had in the world. He looked 
steadfastly at her; and never looked he upon so 
But Simon saw not the large dark 





rare a face. 
eyes, nor the forehead bold and high; he only saw 
the blue cotton jeans gown she wore, and the pegged 
shoes. He grew furious—surely, never did blue 
jeans provoke such wrath before. 

‘Everybody run here !”’ cried Simon; “ and only 
but look at the daughter of the great Spanish count, 
Antoine Rolando, clad in blue cotton! Yes, I say, 
clad in blue cotton and pegged shoes, such as field 
hands never wore !”’ 

‘« What may be the cause of the lamentations of 
my friend, the great African Count Rolando ?”’ in- 
quired an Ethiopian wag, advancing from a gang of 
wild fellows, and bowing with ridiculous gravity. 

“You are no count, I see,’ cried Simon. “Now, 
Heaven knows, I’m in for it. I never felt so much 
like letting off steam in my life.’’ He drew out a 
huge leathern purse, securely tied and retied, about 
the size of a lawyer’s bag, and winding it around 
his tremendous hand, he dealt out some blows upon 
his antagonist that made his head sound ‘neath the 
jingling coin. ‘ Now, I don’t reckon you ever felt 
so much money before ; so you will please proceed 
on your way rejoicing with great joy.”’ 

The crowd set up a shout, and Simon, his good 
humor perfectly restored, placed the charity girl in 
a coach, shut the door, got up behind, and pompous- 
ly cried out, “ To the hotel.”’ 

The coach drove up before the fashionable hotel. 
cried Simon, “rooms for an heiress 


«“ Rooms !”’ 
of the isles !”’ 
A charity girl descended. 
stared, and were immovable. 


The well-bred waiters 


“Ha! ha! ha!’ roared some negro chaps, when 
they beheld the lady thus pompously announced. 

“I *ll make your knotty heads ring,’’ said Simon, 
and, with his huge purse, he cleared the crowd ; 
and the charity girl was shown into apartment: 
worthy to receive a queen. 

But Simon could not tarry here. He felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to run all over the city proclaim- 
ing to the thronged thoroughfares that his master’s 
daughter was safe and sound, and the owner of some 
millions of dollars. He was beset by sharpers and 
pickpockets, who, taking him for a “green un,’’ 
were emulous to relieve him of his burden—the 
purse. But Simon informed them that he had seen 
the elephant, and conversed with him, and that 
sagacious animal had patted his head with his pro- 
boscis, and told him “he could pass on.’ In the 
course of a few days, Simon came to his sober 
senses, after which comfortable event he grew very 
wise. He sought out some merchants, well-known 
for their honesty, firmness, and discretion, who con- 
sented to take charge of the property and education 
of the young lady. With much form and ceremony, 
and before a host of witnesses, whom Simon had 
collected from various quarters, these gentlemen 
took the oath, gave double security, and invested 
the funds safely. 

Now What reward had Simon for hrs services? 
What sum of money was deemed sufficient to repay 
him for the thousand and one times he had risked 
his life ?—the voyages by sea and land, the toil, the 
anxiety, the unheard of efforts he had made to re- 
cover the two millions, which was all that was left 
of Rolando’s gigantic estate? What reward for Atm ! 
Why, Simon scorned remuneration. Filthy lucre 
shrunk into a nutshell before his flashing eye—2¢ 
could not recompense him. He declared he was as 
much above the base coin as the man that made it 
All he wanted was this—to be the servant of a Ro- 
lando. Thus he had ever lived, and thus, like his 
ancestors, he would die. 

“If I had money,” said Simon, “I would waste 


it; and, in my old age, be a beggar. I had rather 
eat, day by day, out of my young missis’ tender 
hand, and live upon her kindness.”’ 

The young Antonia was placed at school, where 
also Simon went, and boarded out, and was ever 
ready to do her bidding. Here she remained. gather- 
ing the rich fruit of knowledge with avidity, until 
she attained her nineteenth year. During this time, 
her property had accumulated to an amazing extent 
And, for years before her return to her guardians, 
those land-sharks, called, by themselves, “ youths 
of promise,”’ but more generally known as fortune- 
hunters, were lying in wait for their victim. Like 
telegraphic news, the news of her arrival sped, and 
young men were seen under nimble barbers’ hands, 


A ce;T- 


tain fashionable street, of which some do know, 


and tailors and salesmen reaped a harvest. 


could boast of equipages of rare gorgeousness and 
taste, which, from morning till night, flourished up 


and down, and threw dust into all eyes. Their 
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owners, or hirers, by various curves and slight-of- 
hand movements, endeavoring to draw the eye of 
Antonia, first to the vehicles, and from them to the 
expert young men who sat therein. Great schemes 
were carefully planned, and plots laid, deep and 
fathomless, by youths of scanty purse, to entrap the 
heiress. The guardians of this girl, not liking to 
take upon themselves the trouble of her retinue, 
nor the expense of her visitors and suitors, advised 
her to take a house of her own, to place Simon and 
an elderly lady, whom they recommended, at the 
head of her establishment, and thus secure to her- 
self a home—and a retreat, as she, poor thing, 
thought, from the intrusions of the world. Dandies 
and fops, and all those men of more brains than 
‘Not at home! 
not at home !”’ was poor Antonia’s cry from midday 


funds, now commenced their siege. 
until midnight. But these creatures, void of all 
delicacy, came, and came again, until she was 
coaxed out into the labyrinth of operas, parties, 
inasquerades, 

Now it came to pass that Poverty, gaunt, hope- 
less, miserable Poverty, came upon young Henry 
Hamilton, and stretching out her sinewy, unelad 
arms, embraced that seared youth, and hugged him 
to her breast, and, with a demon laugh, clutched 
him closer and closer. But Henry Hamilton deter- 
mined to outwit the old lady for once, and in the 
manner that shall appear. This young gentleman, 
unfortunately for him, had been reared in affluence, 
and, for twenty-three years of his life, had rioted in 
luxury. After a career of unexampled extravagance 
aud profligacy, he found himself in the interesting 
situation described above. Talented, but indolent, 
fastidious and painfully refined, poverty galled him, 
stung him to the quick, and made life hateful to him. 

‘* My only fortune is my person, and, by the powers 
above, I ll make it bear interest,’’ exclaimed the des- 
perate young man, stroking his raven moustache, 
which still flourished, and revolving around anu 
around a plan as yet crude and incomplete. ‘I have 
it!’ he cried, and his next attic neighbor was 
alarmed at the tremendous tuning of his pipes, and 
the inexhaustible vocal powers of young Hamilton 

The favorite of poverty quavered, and demisemi- 
quavered, and trilled, and sent his voice out upon 
unknown excursions in the region of song, and in- 
dulged in such shakes, slurs, and crotchets that his 
residence was called, by wags, “ The Nightingale 
Lodge.”’ After six weeks of immoderate practice, 


our hero found himself so sorely pressed, that action 
was inevitable. He, accordingly, after a careful 
toilet, sought the splendid establishment of Antonia 
His ecard, plain and beautiful, had stamped upon its 
gossy front the name, “Francois Dupreés, of 
Hayti.’’ He had forged a link, already, to bind the 
ra of the western isles. Antonia, enthusiastic 
ardent, and truthful, suspected nothing. She loses 
no time in seeing him; and finds, in the person of 


the foreigner, an Adonis—a Belvidere Apollo. Pity 


is akin to love; and Francois was in for awakening 
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every tender passion within the teeming heart of 
the heiress. He first, in a plaintive tone, in whose 
dulcet harmony no jarring human perfidy appears, 
relates his tale of wo. The girl’s eyes flash, her 
pantomime is superb, as he agitates her gentie 
bosom by a history of wrong, of slaughter, of crime, 
and of rescue; and thus brings back her own dark 
past, and a tear in her large full eye. And he says 
he is a singing-master, turning an accomplishment 
of more palmy days into a means of making ns 
bread Poor fellow! He does not complain—not 
he—but solicits her for his pupil, that the prestige 
of her name may cause others to patronize him 

« T will do all I can for you, my cousin,”’ cried the 
girl, with the rich, impetuous, generous blood. «I 
will call you my cousin, because we have shared 
the same fate, and I will love you; for, believe me, 
I have not on the broad peopled earth a tie like 
this.’’ 

Henry, alias Francois, felt the force of these art- 
less words. Cold and selfish, he had not dreamed 
of warmth like this. The calculating man of the 
world saw at a glance the impassioned nature of 
Antonia. He saw the genial southern blood dash 
impetuously over her eloquent face. He saw the 
soul he had aroused beaming through its brilliant 
He told her of his friend- 


less state; of his frail bark urging its way ’gainst 


lights ; and he spoke on 


an opposing current; of his murdered brother, whom 
he so dearly loved ; of his sister’s fate, more mourn- 
ful still; of his mother, cut down by brutal men as 
she prayed for him. And Antonia clasped her hands, 
and, with streaming eyes, returned her thanks to 
that Providence which had sent to her this noble 
sufferer, her cousin. 

“To-morrow I will come again, my beautiful 





cousin,’ said this grand master of duplicity, 
quivering voice. 

To-morrow—bright and always promising—to- 
morrow came. Antonia arose so happy! Her liquid 
eye, enraptured. roved over earth and sky ; her bo- 
som swelled and palpitated with generous emotions ; 
for she had found a noble being on whom to lavish 


her kindly sympathy. At nine o’clock, Francois 


came, and sang with deepest pathos some wild, sad 
airs: and then the two, in unison, talked of the blue 
isles of the distant sea, and simultaneously expressed 
a wish to revisit once more their gorgeous father- 
land 

«“ We will go, my cousin,’’ said Antonia; “‘ we 
will seek the tombs of our slaughtered kindred, and 
weep together there.”’ 

«Alas! my cousin, I am but the hireling of the 
creat, and I must tie me to my vocation.”’ 

Antonia said nothing; her delicacy was beautifu 
Months rolled rapidly away. Each fleeting day 
found Francois at his post. Was ever love so elo- 


quently revealed, and so artlessly trusted in? Eve 


spoke toeye the language words Were too poor t 
speak Antonia saw the love she also felt; and 
said she could take no more singing lessons 


She should have called them /ove lessons 





. 
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* Cruel, cruel Antonia! you snatch from me the 
only moments in which I live. Ah! look up to me. 
Can you calmly tell me that, with my beating heart, 
[ can fly here no more, and sit in the quiet morning 
hours and train your pliant voice to follow my rude 
Antonia, is this your method of banishing me 


For I am too humble to rank me with 
” 


airs? 
for ever? 
the visitors that throng your house. 

“Then come, my Yes, 
quiet morning hours, come and sit with me. I 


cousin—come. in the 
would not, for the world, add one pang to a heart 
which has suffered so much.”’ 

Ah, what would 
“ An- 
tonia, would that you were now the humble charity 
girl, then could I utter what I to-day crush in my 


‘“* Noble, generous, heroic girl! 


I say ?’’ he pressed his heart convulsively. 


burning heart—then could I freely tell you what I 
bury here.”’ 

She was silent. She trembled; and Francois, 
bending over her and endeavoring to raise her droop- 
ing head, exclaimed— 

“Hear me, Antonia! Hear me swear what you 
Hear I will 


burning secret, though you drive me from you in 


already know. me—for reveal this 
despair!” 

“ Not now!—not now!”’ sobbed the girl, hiding 
her blushing face. 


He 


2o0Ww. 


drew her to him and said, “ Yes, Antonia, 
This is the hour for which I was born—this 
the hour to which fate pointed when her stern finger 
And this the 


Say, dearest, have I waded 


bade me go and seek another clime. 


seal to our future. 
through blood, and drank of the bitter cup, that I 
might more fully prize the happiness you alone can 
bestow ? or shall my life be one tissue of calamity ? 
Do not 


falter, do not hesitate; but, with one word, let the 


Antonia, destiny is in your trembling hand. 


golden light of your love stream on my dark path- 


Antonia, I await my destiny.” 


way. 
Her timid hand stole to him, and nestled in his 
This told him all. 


She was worth them doubled ; 


strong grasp. What were her 
millions to her? 
and Francois would not have given that rich heart, 
into whose deepest fountains he had dived, for all 


the world beside. He started; he could not tell her 


of the cunning falsehood he had woven in such 
glowing colors, that she might fancy him. He 
yielded to the intoxicating present, and turned away 
from that future which would soon appear. Yet 


Francois was not happy. He could not have hoped 


for better success. He loved Antonia; for no one 
could know her as he knew her without loving her 
with his whole heart. How mortifying, how debas- 
ing to think that he had won her with untruth—that 
deliberate falsehood had opened the young heart, of 
An- 


tonia’s love was boundless, unlimited, swaying her 


whose endless treasures he had not dreamed! 
with perfect power. Her house, her wealth, her 
heart were his; he was her all—there was nothing 
on earth but him. All else was naught; for he was 
everything. 
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But difficulties clouded the handsome brow of 
Always delightful, his melancholy was 
fascinating. Artful and 
shrunk affrighted “at the wonders he had conjured 


. 
Francois. 
magician, he shuddered 
He delayed, as long as possible, the consulta- 


At last, rumor 


up. 
tion with the sharp-eyed guardians. 
carried the intelligence to them, and they called 
upon Antonia in person. Poor Francois turned a 
livid green, and would fain have run for his life. 
But his fate was inevitable. They accosted him as 
Mr. Hamilton. 

“ You are mistaken,”’ said Antonia, smiling ; “ this 
is M. Francois Duprés, gentlemen.”’ 
*“ Francois the d-—!"’ said Mr. Jones, the senior 
guardian, drawing a chair. “ The gentleman who 
stands like a criminal before you, Antonia, is none 
other than the notorious Hamilton, the gambler. | 
know him for years. He 
can tell you of some dealings with our firm, not 


well—have known him 


very creditable, and which resulted in snug winter 
Ha! Mr. Hamilton !”’ 


quarters in the calaboose. 
but 


He turned to see the eflect of his words; 
Hamilton was gone. 

Antonia shrieked and fainted, as her guardian de- 
liberately tore the veil from her eyes, and held up 
before her the gambler’s trick, in all its hideous de- 
formity. Now, reader, it was this which bad driven 
Antonia to her lonely castle in Virginia. This which 
had sickened her of the world. 

Beautiful girl, tender and good, shrink from the 
world, for many are its temptations, its snares for 
those who, like thee, would cling to it as an infant 
wrote to the tor- 


to its mother’s bosom! Francois 


tured girl. In his letter, he revealed the depth of 


his duplicity. He exposed his conduct in all its 
naked deformity; nor did he extenuate, or ask for- 
giveness. He knew it would be in vain. He wrote 

« Oh, Antonia, if aught on earth can speak for me, “tis 
this. Your image haunts me yet. Your face, your an- 
gelic face, steals on me in my dreams. It does not 
chide me, nor upbraid ; but, still tender and true, you 
lay your little hand on mine and say, ‘Come to me, 
forget all, and be happy.’ I should not have resorted 
to so base a means to win you; but, remember, you 
n- 
famous part; and, having interested you—ah, An- 


tonia, blame me not—but, for my life, I could not 


were unknown to me when I began to act that 


sever the link, frail as it was, which bound us. To 
pardon so grave an offence, you must love as I do; 
and that can never, never be. Farewell.’’ 

Antonia, wounded, but proud, haughty, and im- 


perious, no more regarded this letter than she would 
have heeded the distant barking of a benighted cur 
She detested Henry Hamilton; but clung to the 
ideal he had raised. In her loneliness, she lived in 
the past, and lived for vengeance against the fiend 
in human shape who had turned her sweetest feel- 


ings into gall. Too proud to face the world, be- 


cause it knows the wound she has received. Ha! 
at the thought of her deceiver, her firm hands 


clench, and she thirsts to plunge a dagger in his un- 
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manly heart. Years rolled away; tor Time halts , 
not for human misery. Not he! Other victims 
are his. He passes the mourner, and rushes on to } 
them that rejoice ; and Antonia was left in her lonely 
splendor. ; 
Henry Hamilton had hid his diminished head in a } 
small country town. His talents, bright as they } 
once were, now illuminated the dark brains of a few 
illage urchins. The city amateur had confined } 
his ambition within a log building, and, from day to ; 
day, his dull pupils, with well-thumbed books, buzzed 3 
about his refined ears. But that fine personal estate ; 
of his still clung to him; and he yet indulged in his $ 
youthful dream of acquiring some thousands by its ; 
skillful use. Antonia’s vigilance had penetrated even 2 
here. Simon had seen the young man at his daily 3 
toil; and, with Antonia’s all-powerful gold, had ; 
made a spy of Henry’s only servant. Once more 
the gambler’s head appeared above the water. He 
had scraped together a few hundreds; and, after 
setting his boys at liberty, the fowler laid his snare 
for a neighboring heiress. He wooed another; and 
his insinuating address also conquered her. She 
was a calm, unruflled girl, betraying no emotion, but 
feeling the more deeply. Unlike the stormy An- 
tonia, she rewarded her lover with no p«ssionate 
bursts of eloquence ; and Henry often sighed for his 
Spanish girl, from whose finely-toned bosom he 
could draw chords so grand and beautiful. But his 
marriage day approached. His wedding suit was } 
ready, and the trousseau of his bride 
Ou a still and placid evening, Henry sat beside } 
the girl so soon to be his own. His whispers were ‘ 
low and soft, and the moon stole in the window and 
looked sadly on 
Ha! what is that?’’ he cried, pointing to a ; 
mourning coach, on which a coachman sat as black 
as midnight. Four jet black steeds, with heavy, 
sombre trappings, drew this dark vehicle. A lady, 
losely veiled, de=cended ; and Henry’s heart beat , 
audibly. With a noiseless step, she enters the room 


in which the couple sit. She throws aside her veil, 


and Antonia stands before her lover. Her brilliant 
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beauty, still proudly eminent, shone and glittered 
like midnight with its jewel stars. 

‘*Oh, Antonia, have you come at last !’’ he cried, 
and threw himself upon his knees before her. 

She did not deign to rest her flashing eye upon his 
paltry form. She did not tremble or yield. She 
stood like a fair column alone and cut off, but un- 
shaken, unscathed. 

“ Antonia, speak! See, I renounce all for you.”’ 
“I speak,” said Antonia, with a proud gesture, 


I speak 


“that | may crush the reptile before me. 


that I may snatch this trusting girl from the steep to 
whose brink you have led her. I speak, that the 
gambler, the cheat may throw off his borrowed 


I speak that 


she may spurn you from her pure presence as a 


plumes and appear hideous as he is. 


loathsome lepero, for ever !”’ 
She led the astonished girl resistlessly away, and 
told her all. And Henry Hamilton was banished 
from her presence. 
In no undertaking of his subsequent career did 
man succeed. 


this Friends dropped from 


him as leaves from a blighted tree. 


young 
He stood alone, 
as a once green oak, on whom no loving vines would 
cast their tendrils, or entwine in loving confidence— 
on whose dead branches no glad bird sat and trilled 
its matin lay—before whose withering shadow the 
green grass, affrighted, fled—around whose cursed 
base a broad space continually widened, until no 
Disease came 
upon him ; he 
cut down, and no tear fell with him, for he had for- 
But 


mothers bring their little sons, and point to the hum- 


brightness or vestige of life was near. 


and, in his manhood’s prime, was 


feited all pity and all love. to his grave kind 
ble mound, and tell them of life’s vanities, of talents 
misapplied, of beauty rendered hideous, and endea- 
vor, by contrast, to instill into their young hearts the 
worth of Honor and of Truth. 

on the highway is 


And now the great palace 
closed ; and Antonia weeps over the graves of her 
kindred, and walks in mournful solitude; nor has 


she one tie to bind her to life, or to her blue isle in 


the restless sea. 
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BY sIDN 
It swingeth in the butter-cup 
And nestles in the rose ; 
With every vine it climbeth, 


And with the streamlet flows. 


It steals a kiss from every flower, 
And treads, with airy feet, 
Its noiseless path from wood to bower, 


And vine-enclosed retreat. 


With drowsy nod it moves the bough 
And undulating grain ; 


E 
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Wakes ecno’s voice, which, swect and low, 
Repeats the soothing strain. 
With golden rays of parting day, 
It wings its evening flight, 
Where sleeping valleys stretch away 
In soft and dreamy light. 
It wantons with each fair one’s cheek ; 
Untwists the truant curl ; 
Then in the bosom soft will seek 
Its downy wings to furl. 
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CHAPTER XV 


** Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their horns! 
Good-morrow, friends.’’—Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

Tue object of the signal was rightly conjectured 
It brought Si 


who was one of the scouts of the party—indicated 


ton. Successive hoots of the owl— 





the several pounts of wale h by which the route from 
* The Oaks’ 


and our partisan had no reason to complain, among 


to the place of refuge had been guarded ; 





his people, of any ne He was received 


glect of duty. 
with the frank welcome of those who regarded him 
with equal deference and aflection, as a friend and 


comrade no less than a superior. Lance Frampton 


seized his extended hand with the fondness of a 
younger brother ; and even the eorpulent Porgy, in 
his salutation of welcome, expressed the warmth of 
a feeling of which he was no ways lavish on com- 
mon occasions. Supper had been reserved for their 
superior; and the venison steak, cast upon the coals 
as he approached, now strenuously seconded, by its 


rich odors, the invitation of his followers to eat. 


‘ 


ton ck c ined 





But Sing! 

“Were it possible, [ should certainly all-to, my 
good fellows ; for, of a truth, the smokes of that steak 
are much more grateful to my hostrils than the well- 
dressed dishes of the fashionable kitchen. My tastes 
have become so much accommodated to the wi/d 
flavor of the woods, in almost everything, that, out 


of the woods, | seem to have no great appetite for 


anything. 1 eat and drink as a matter of course, and 
with too little relish to remark on anything Had I 
not already eaten supper, I should need no exhorta- 
Besides, | 


I must hurry back to the settlement 


tion beyond that of the venison itself 
have no ume. 
as soon as possible.”’ 

“ You must certainly taste of the meat, colonel,”’ 
was the response of Porgy, “if only because of the 
manner in which it was killed—with bow and ar- 
row.”’ 

* Indeed! 


« Lance! 


Who was the hunter?’’ 

You know | laughed when you spoke 

of bows and arrows for our men. I confess | thought 

it monstrous foolish to adopt such weapons. But | 
VOL. XLI.—2 


am beginning to respect the weapon 


What put you 
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in the notion of it, colonel 
-” We had he 
lect. What was to be done? 


ither shot nor powder, if you recol 
The Indians slew 
their meat, and fought fatal battles with these wea- 
pons before the coming of the white people. The 
French and Spanish narratives described them as 
fighting fiercely, and frequently cutting off the whites 


With no other weapons Of the effect of the arrow 





in good hands, history gave us numerous and won- 
dertul examples. The English, in the time of Henry 
the Seventh, slew with the clothyard shaft at fev» 
hundred vards 
‘Impossible !” 
“True, no doubt In the time of Henry the 
Eighih, it was considered an efficient we apon at two 
hundred and fifty yards. Fighting with the Freneh 
and Span ards, the Indians could drive an arrow 
through a coat of escampil— led cotton—so as to 
penetrate fatally the breast which it covered; and 
some of their shafts were even found efficient when 
aimed against a coat of mail. With such evidence 
of the power of the weapon, its use never should 
have been abandoned Certainly, where we had 
neither shot nor powder, nor muskets, it was the 


proper weapon for our hands. There would then 


have been no reason for one-half of our people to 
Wail in the woods, during an action, until their com- 
rades should be shot down, before they could find 
m schief by 


the means of doing possessing them- 


selves of the Weapons of the fallen men. Bows and 
arrows, Well hand ed, would have been no bad sub- 
stitutes for muskets. In the hands of our people, 
accustomed to take sure aim, they would have been 
much more eflicient than the musket in the hands of 


the raw, unpracticed Englishman ; 





while spears 
made of poles, well sharpened and seasoned in the 
fire, would have been, like the pikes of the Swiss, 
quite equal to the bayonet at any time. These are 
Weapons with which we might always defend a 
country of such great natural advantages for war as 
ours.”’ 

‘ There’s reason in it, surely.” 

‘ But the arguments in behalf of the bow and arrow 


are not exhausted. 


In the first place, you can never 
13 
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get out of ammunition. The woods, everywhere, 


abound in shafts; and, in a single night, a squad of 
sharp-shooters may prepare weapons for a week’s 
campaign and daily fighting. Wet and storm never 


shaft once delivered 


damage your ammunition. A 

is n ost. It may be recovered and shot a dozen 
times; and it is less burdensome, as a load, to carry 
a bow and sixty arrows than a gun with as many 
bullets. The arrow is sped silently to its mark. It 


l 


It flies unseen, like the pestilence 


Its flash 


makes no report 
by night It tells not 


as a guide to any answering 


omes 


whence ite 


serves not weapon 
The wound 
ol 


he will 


Against cavalry, it is singularly efficient 


sticks in the side the 


from an arrow, which still 


horse, will absolutely madden him, and be 


totally unmanageable, rushing, in all probability, on 
his own Cc 


ay among the infantry 


their order, and sending 
ln 

peated use of the same arrow, I may remind you 

that 


derang ing 


lumns, 
regard to the 


dis! re- 


fact the French in Florida, under Lan- 


ol the 
donniere, were competi d, in some of their bloodiest 


fights with the red men, to stop fighting, at every 


pess 


»ws which had been de 


chance, in order to gather up and break the 


arr ivered I need not say 


what an advantage such a necessity would affurd to 
ap assaiing party 


‘*‘[ begin to respect the weapon,”’ said Porgy; “1 


— 


shall practice at it myself already feel like a 
Parthi in 
‘ The great secret,’’ continued Singleton, “ in the 


use of the bow, seems to consist in drawing the arrow 





to its head. This was the secret of the English, and 


j 


must have been of all very remarkable bowmen. 


To do this, the arrow must be drawn to the right 
ear It is then delivered with its greatest force, 
and this requires equally both sleight and strength 
er nations ef the East, the It 


Island of 


ilians, and the 
of 


Peru, seem to have drawn the weapon, as the ladies 


The feeb 
gentle, timid races of the Cuba, and 


do, only to the breast. This mode of shooting di- 


minishes the force one-half. But you must practice 
constantly, boys, all of you, when you have nothing 
more pressing on hand, so as to make sure of the 
butts at a hundred yards. That will answer for us. 
If this war is to last two years longer, as I suppose 
rely 


We must take our bows from the savages, 


it will, we shall have no other ammunition to 
upon 
and our pikes from the Swiss.”’ 

There was some little more conversation, which, 
like that reported, forms no part of the absolute 
But Singleton was not 


business of our narrative 


the person to waste much time It wus important, 


he 


arrow 


thought, to raise the estimate of the bow and 


followers, deeming it 


bable, not only that the weapon might be 


among his highly pro- 
made very 


efficient even in modern warfare, but that it might 


be the only one left to them for fature use. The 
partisans of Carolina, during the struggle for the 
recovery of the State, very seldom went into action 


with more than three rounds to the man 


« And now, Lance,”’ said Singleton, “a few words 


with you 





————— eee 


He led him aside from the rest. 
‘Do you bring me any letters ?”’ 
“ None, sir; the colonel had no time for writing, 


and no conveniences 


‘* Where did you leave him ?”’ 
‘On the Edisto.”’ 

‘West side ?”’ 

‘Yes 


‘ Had the negroes all come in 


Sir 


a9 


‘All, sir, but one—a young fellow named Aaron, 


whom he thinks must have fallen into the hands of 


the enemy, or run off tothem. He has sent them 
off for the Santee, under the charge of Lieutenant 
Davis, with an escort of ten men 


‘* How does he recruit ? 
“Well, 


and fifteen 


sir the Edisto, 


+, he got nineteen men along 


brought their own rifles His force is 


now forty-five, not counting our people, who will 
soon joinus. He hada brush with a party of Tories, 


Lem Waters; 


He thinks of making a push for the Savannah, where 


under killed three, and took seven 


there is one Major Fulton, with a party He will 


then come back to the Edisto, and perhaps scout 
about the Ashley in hopes of picking up a train of 
wagons. He is mightily in want of powder and 
ball, and begs that you will send him all you have 
to spare.”’ 

‘¢ He must look to the bow and arrow, I am afraid, 
to do 
something for him, if my present scheme turns out 


Did you get 


at least for a season. Still, I am in hopes 


well. But everything is doubtful yet. 
any tidings along the route ?”’ 
“ Nothing The 


everywhere; now on one side, 


much, sir. country ’s moving 


now on the other; 
and I hear something everywhere of small parties, 
gathering up cattle and provisions 

The examination was still further pursued ; but 
enough has been said to show the whereabouts and 
the performances of Colonel Walton, which was the 
| oined 


of Singleton. The two soon re 


the rest; and, after some general instructious and 
suggestions, Singleton led Lieutenant Porgy aside to 
communicate his more private Wishes 

‘¢ At twelve to-morrow,”’ said he, “1 expect to be 
in the neighborhood of the Eight Mile and Quarter 


House 
I hope to be at that hour. 


At one or other of these places, God willing, 


I wish you to cross the 


river with your party, and shelter yourself in the 
swamp forest along the banks. Send your scouts 
out with instructions to keep watch upon both the 
Quarter and Eight Mile House. A couple of chosen 
men, quick and keen-sighted, must be within hear- 
Should 


ing, but close, in the thicket of Izard’s camp 


they hear a triple blast of my horn, with a pause « f 


and then another blast, let them make, with all 


one, 
speed, to the point from which I sound. Let them 
carry their rifles as well as broad-swords, and see 
that their pieces are fit for service But on no ae- 
count let them disturb any persons along the route.”’ 

« Suppose a convoy for Dorchester, under a small 
guard ? 


“Let it pass without disturbance, and let them 
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pot show themselves, on any pretext, or with any 


temptation in their sight, unless they hear my 


signal. 

‘We are grievously in want of everything. A 
single full powder-horn, and half a dozen or a dozen 
bullets, to each man, is all that we can muster. 
Salt is wanted, and——”’ 


‘¢T know all your wants, and hope shortly to sup- 
but I ! 


have ol in view of still more 
and they must not be periled even to 


ply them ; jects 
importance, 
Let these instructions be 
I shall 


f seeing and speaking 


supply our deficiencies. 


closely followed, lieutenant, if you please. 
probably find an opportunity o 
with 
Dorchester % 
‘* Do you venture there again 
‘“ There ‘The Oaks!’ 


‘Is there anything more, Colonel Singleton, in 


you, in the evening, on my return route to 


?»? 


, or to 


the way of instructions ?”’ 

“ Nothing 

‘Then let me have a word, Colonel; and you 
will excuse me if I speak quite as much as a friend 
as a subordinate.”’ 

** My dear Porgy——”’ 





«Ah, colonel 
‘«Let me say, once for all, that I regard you as a 
comrade always, and this implies as indulgent a 
friendship as comports with duty.” 


* Dol not know it? I thank you! I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart!—and I have a heart, 
Singleton—by Apollo, I have a heart, though the 
rascally dimensions of my stomach may sometimes 
it. 


concerned about you. 


interfere with And now to the matter. I am 


I am.” 


99? 


” How 
* As a soldier, and a brave one, of course you 
know that you are liable to be killed at any moment. 


A willful bullet, a sweeping sword-stroke, or the 


angry push of a rusty bayonet, in bad hands, may 


disturb as readily the functions of the bowels in a 


colonel as in a lieutenant. For either of these mis- 


chances, the professional soldier is supposed, at all 


times, to be prepared; and I believe that we both 
go to our duties without giving much heed to the 
contingencies that belong to them.”’ 

‘‘T am sure that yov do, lieutenant.” 

“Call me Porgy, colonel, if you please, while we 


speak of matters aside from business. If Iam proud 


of anything, it is of the affections of those whom I 


esteem.”’ 


*¢ Go on, Porgy.”’ 


““ Now, my dear colonel, that you should die by 


bullet, broadsword, or bayenet is nothing particularly 
b 


objectionable, considering our vocation. It may be 


something of an inconvenience to you, physically ; 


but it is nothing that your friends should have reason 


to be ashamed of. 


But to die by the halter, Colonel 


Singleton—to wear a knotted handkerchief of hemp 


—to carry the knot beneath the left ear—throwing 


the head awkwardly on the opposite side, instead 


of covering with it the Adam’s apple—to be made 


the fruit of the tree against the nature of the tree— 


ay 


? 


2 
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to be hitched into cross-grained timbers, against the 
grain—to die the death of a dog, after living the life 
of 
humiliation to all your friends, and must, I take it, 


a man—this, sir, would be a subject of great 
be a subject of painful consideration to yourself.” 

‘Very decidedly, Porgy,’’ was the reply of the 
other, with a good-natured laugh. 

“ Why will you incur the dangers of such a fate? 
This is what your friends have a right to ask. Why 
put yourself, bound, as it were, hand and foot, in the 
keeping of these red-coated Philistines, who wouid 
truss you up at any moment to a swinging limb with 
as little remorse as the male alligator exhibits when 


he swallows a hecatomb of his own kidney. Why 
linger at Dorchester, or at ‘The Oaks,’ with this 
danger perpetually staring you in the face? There 


are few men at ‘ The Oaks,’ and the place is badly 


guarded. The force at Dorchestér itself is not so 
great but that, with Col. Walton’s squadron, we 
might attempt it. Say the word, and, in forty-eight 
hours, we can harry both houses; and, if swinging 
must be done by somebody, for the benefit of ‘ The 
Oaks’ hereafter, why, in God’s name, let it be a 
British or a Hessian carcass instead of one’s own. 
I might be persuaded, in the case of one of these 
bloody heathens, to think the spectacle a comely 
one. But, in your case, colonel, as I am a living 
man, it would take away my appetite for ever.” 

“Nay, Porgy, you overrate the danger.” 

“Dol? Nota bit. I tell you these people are 
getting desperate. Their cruelties are beginning 
only; and for this reason, that they find the State 
unconquered. So long as there is a single squad 
like ours between the Pedee and the Savannah, so 
long is there a hope for us and a hate for them. 
Hear to me, colonel, and beware! There is deadly 
peril in the risks which you daily take.” 


‘I know that there is risk, Porgy; but there are 





pon these risks, and they 


great gains depending 
must be undertaken by somebody. Our spies under- 
take such risks daily.” 

“A spy is a spy, colonel, and nothing but a spy 
He 
his creation, and 
He 
includes the price of the halter, and the inconve- 
ot 


charges for the duty to be done. 


He was born to a spy’s life and a spy’s destiny. 
knows his nature and the end of 
he goes to his end as to a matter of obligation 
nience strangulation, in the amount which he 
But we who get 
no pay at a!l, and fight for the fun and the freedom 
of the thing only—there’s no obligation upon us te 
assume the duty of another, at the risk of making a 
bad picture, and feeling uncomfortable in our last 
No law of 


shall not only die, but die o 


moments duty can exact of me that | 
f rope, making an un- 
head 


Ww here only 


handsome corse, with my awfully twisted 


from the centre of gravity, it could he 


at ease! My dear colonel, think of this! Say the 


word! and fight, scout, or only scrimmage, we'll 
share all risks with you, whether the word be 
‘Oaks’ or ‘ Dorchester !’ ” 

The peril will be soon over, Porgy. Three 


} 


ae 


iys will end it, in all probability ; and, in that time, 














to secure me to the end. Have 


1 fears—and do not forget that you can aiways 


strike in at the last moment Your scouts see all 
that goes on, and, in a moment of danger, you know 
he una 
Be itso! we’re ready! Still, I could wish it 
therwise But, by the way, talking of what we 
e, there’s something that Bostwick has to tell you 
was stationed between ‘ The Oaks’ and ‘ Dor- 
ehester’ during the afternoon, and came in soon 
er dark Here, Bostwick !’’—and as the fellow 


une out of the front to the place where the two 


been conversing, Porgy continued :— 


Mad 
The colonel wants to hear of you what took 

yace between the commandant of the post of Dor- 

hester, Major Vaughan, and the chunky red-faced 

fellow, whom you did not know.”’ 

Bostwick told his story, which was briefly this 


He had seen Vaughan ride 





towards re Oaks 
wd saw him returning to Dorchester just before 


lark. When within a mile of “ The Oaks,’’ Vaughan 


lrew up and dismounted, leading his horse aside 
rom the road and close to the thicket in which 
Here he 


‘chunky red-faced fellow as Porgy had de- 


Bostwick lay concealed Was soon joined 


oy a 


scribed him, and a conversation of several minutes 


took place between the two, a portion of which only 


was intelligible to the scout. The names of Proctor 


ind Furness, however, were several times men- 


ijoned by both parties; and Vaughan was evidently 


much interested in the subject At length, the 


stranger, Whom he called ‘‘*John,’’ gave him two 





letters, or folded papers, which Vaughan opened and 





read eagerly Bostwick hee 


y, distinetly— 


‘ These, John, are very important. I now see 


whence he gets his knowledge. Find me more of 


these papers, John. He must have others. These 


do not tell all, and he knows all! Find the rest, and 
be on the watch when he receives a new one 


‘You will give them back to me,’’ said John, 


‘“now that you have read them.”’ 


them to-morrow. You say that he showed these 


when I have copied them. You shall have 


> 


papers to Captain Furness 


‘ Not sure, your honor; but he had them on the 


bedside when they talked togethe: [ saw them 
through the keyhole 

“ With that,’’ continued Bostwick the major 
took a piece of gold money from | pocket and 


dropped t beside him where he s ad ] other 
stooped and picked it up, and « lered it to the major, 
who said, ‘ Keep it for your honesty, J 1.’ They 
had something more to say, but I couldn't make it 
out, though I listened hard, thinking it 1 consarn 
you, colonel! (fier that, the major m 1 and put 
ff, and I tracked the other back to The Oaks.’ 


He got in jist when you returned from riding with 
Major Proctor.’ 
“Thank you, Bo 


concern me. You are a good fellow, and though I 





have no gold pieces to drop tor your benefit, yet you 


shall also be remembered for your honesty 
The business dispatched which brought him to 


the encampment of his followers, the |! 





Singleton was no such formal leave-taking as dis- 


tinguishes the military martinet It was the aflec- 


tionate farewell of comrades, who felt that they were 


parting with a friend rather than a master 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘ But come, I’11 tell thee all my whole device, 
When lam in my coach that stays for us 


At the park gate; and therefore haste away, 


For we must measure twenty miles to-day 
Merchant of Venice. 

Our partisan returned, without being discovered, 

to the mansion-house at “The Oaks,’’ and reached 


his room in silence He was soon asleep, for, with 





a mind at ease, and habits of physical activity, sleep 


is never slow to bring us the needful succor. In the 
morning, he was up betimes, and soon made his way 
to the chamber of Proctor, who still siept— the un- 
satisfactory, uneasy sleep of anxiety and apprehen- 
thought of what he 


sion. Singleton had already 


should do and say, in regard to the revelation which 


he felt that it was necessary to make to his new 


in account- 


companion. There was some difficulty 
ing for the information he had acquired, touching the 
Proctor’s servant, John; but our 


n his own 


partisan had discussed the matter calmly 


mind, and had come to the conclusion that Proctor 


should hear of the important fact, without being 


suffered to ask for an authority. This reservation, 


in the case of aman of character and good sense, 


like Singleton, was not a matter of difficulty 
, 


The treacherous servant, knowing his master’s 


habits of late rising, was absent. Singleton ascer- 


tained this fact before proceed ng to Proctor’s cham- 
ber. He thought it not improbable that John had 


gone to a meeting with Vaughan, with the view to 


he seasonable recovery of the letters ; and, possibly, 
to receive instructions for the future It was im- 
portant to avail himself of his absence, the better to 
‘ ‘this exposure. The British major was some- 


what surprised to find Singleton in his chamber. 





W hy, what’s the matter, Furness? I'm devilish 
glad to see you; but why is 
‘I shall leave vou directly after breakfast, and 


had something to say to you in private, which | 


regard as of moment to yourself, particularly at this 
i ‘ture 
Ah! but whither do you go?”’ 


Below. to meet with General Williamson, at the 


(Juarter Hiouse 

(nd what’s this business ?”’ 

| made a little discovery, Proct but can- 
not now form you in what manner I have made it, 
nor who are my authorities. On this point, you must 
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ask me no questions, for I shall certainly answer 


none. In fact, a little secret of my own is involved 
in the matter, and this must make you content with 
I shall 


nothing. 


what be willing to disclose. But you will 


lose All that is important to you shall be 
told, and it must satisfy you when I assure you 
solemniy that it comes from the most unquestionable 
sources. You may safely believe it all.”’ 


‘Be it so! On your own conditions, then. 


have the utmost faith in your assurance.”’ 

‘I thank you ;—and, first, can you let me see 
again those two letters of your anonymous corre- 
ondent ?”’ 


‘Certainly ;”’ and Proctor leapt out of bed, threw 


i 


on his robe de chambre, and proceeded to search his 


His 


trunks were next overhauled, his dressing-case, the 


escritotr. The letters were not forthcoming. 
pockets of his coat—they were nowhere to be found. 


‘“‘T am satisfied,’’ said Singieton; “I feel sure 
that you look in vain.”’ 

‘‘IT must have taken them with me, and left them 
below stairs.’ 

“No! They are in the hands of Vaughan, your 
enemy !’ 

“How! 


Singleton then 


? 


What mean you ?”’ demanded the other. 
related what he had heard of the 
interview between Vaughan and the fellow John, 
as Bostwick reported it, suppressing, of course, all 
the clues to his source of information; but otherwise 
withholding nothing. Proctor was in a rage of in- 
dignation. 

“Fool that I was! and I saw nothing; I sus- 
a: 


pected nothing ; 
been a spy upon my footsteps, Heaven knows how 


and this execrable scoundrel has 
long! But I shall have the satisfaction, before I 
send him adrift, of reading him such a lesson with 
the horsewhip as shall be a perpetual endorsement 
to his back and character.”’ 

‘ You will do no such thing, Proctor,” 
oing to the door and looking 


said Sin- 
gleton, coolly, while g 
out upon the passage. It was clear, and he returned. 
‘Dress yourself at once, Proctor, and come with 
It is more secure Irom eaves- 
And, first, let me en- 


me to my chamber. 
droppers than this apartment. 
treat that you will bridle your anger; and, above all, 
Let 
me exhort you to begin, from this moment, the labor 


suffer not this fellow to see or to suspect it. 


of self-restraint. Your success in extricating your- 


self trom this difficulty, in which you stand, will be 


found in the adoption of that marble-like coldness 


of character which really confers so much strength 


upon your enemy. You must be cool, at least, and 


silent too. Come, hasten your dressing, for I have 


much to say, and shall have little time to say it in 
before breakfast.”’ 
Proctor already deferred to the prompt, energetic, 


and clear-headed character of Singleton. He stared 


4t him a moment, and then proceeded to obey him 


His toilet was as quickly made as possible, and they 
were soon in Singleton’s chamber. The latter then 
renewed the subject, and continued his counsels in 
‘ io } ) —— 

t wing fashion 


,) 
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dy 
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ese or 


‘You have lived long enougn, my dear Proctor, 
ng of the 


m to walk 


in our southern country, to know someth 


rattlesnake. If you have ever had occas; 


into our Woods of a summer night, and to have sud- 


denly heard the rattle sounded near you, you can 


very well conceive the terror which such a sound 


will inspire in the bosom of any man. It is a present 
and a pressing danger, but you know not from what 
quarter to expect the blow. The ringing seems to 


go on all around you. You faney yourself in a very 


nest of snakes; and you are fixed, frozen, expecting 
your death every moment, yet dread to attempt your 
the bit 


face the 


escape—dread to lift a foot lest you provoke e 


which is mortal. It is the very inability to 
enemy, to see where he lies in ambush, that is the 
chief occasion of your terror. Could you see him— 
could you look on him where he lies—though coiled, 
almost at your feet, head thrown back, jaws wide, 
fangs protruded, and eyes blazing, as it were, with a 
coppery lustre—you would have no apprehensions— 
he would, in fact, be harmless, and you could survey 
him at your leisure, and knock him quietly on the 
head as soon as you had satisfied your curiosity. 
Now, I regard it as particularly fortunate that you 
have discovered, in this instance, Where your chief 


danger lies. You see your enemy. You know 
where he is. You know through what agency he 
works, and nothing is more easy than to keep your 
eye upon him, follow him in all his windings, and 
crush him with your heel at the most favorable 


moment. Your man John is the pilot to your rat- 


tlesnake. You are probably aware that the rattle- 


snake has his pilot, as the shark his, and the lion 
his?” 

“Ts it so?” 

“Even so; and so far from showing yourself 


angry with this good fellow John, whose benevo- 
lence is such that he would serve two masters—so 
far from dismissing him with the horsewhip—your 
policy is not even to let him know what you have 
discovered. He will probably bring back these let- 
ters quietly, and you will find them, after your return 
from breakfast, in the proper place in your escritotr ; 


and you will show yourself quite as unsuspicious as 


before.”’ 
*“ And keep the fellow still in my service?” 
“To be sure, for the best of reasons! Through 


him, you may be able to ascertain the game of his 
By him, you will probably trace out the 
You will simply take 


employer. 
windings of his master snake. 
care to put no important secrets in his way 

But he has false keys, no doubt, to every trunk 








and escritotr that I have?” 

‘« Most probably, and you will suffer him to fee» 
them; only find some other hiding-place for your 
important matters to which you are secure that he 
carries no key, simply because of his ignorance of 
the hiding-place. Ordinary letters you will put away 
in the old ices as before Nay, as your enemy 
Vaughan seems to know this handwriting—which 
you do not—you may amuse yourself by putting 


other choice specimens in his way. Imitate the 











hand isional write yourself a few billets-doux 
now 1 th and you may suggest little schemes 
for ws between yourself and the unknown 
fair one pon which your excellent fellow John 
will laintain a certain watch; and you can main- 
tain your watch on Aim. It is now Certain, fram 
what Vaughan has said, that indwriting is 
known t iim, and that it is a woman’s! 

but the wearisome toil of such a watch—the 
annoying teeling that you have such a rascal about 
you 

Very annoying, doubtless, and troublesome; but 
it is one ol those necessities Which occur in almost 
every |i where aman has to endure much, and 
struggle much, and exert all his manhood to secure 
safety or redress, or vengeance 

‘‘Ha! that is the word! vengeance! and I will 

have 

It is an advantage to keep John, that you know 
him. Dismiss him, and you warn Vaughan and 
himself that he is suspected—possibly discovered 
This makes your enemy cautious. He still may 
employ John to your dis-service, though you employ 


him not. Should you get another servant, are you 
better sure of his fidelity? Is it not just as likely 
that he w be bought and bribed also? Will you 
doubt him ?’—can you confide in him? Neither, ex- 


actly both to some 


extent ! Why not 


confide in John to the same extent? words, 





confide in neither. Seem not to suspect him, but 
leave nothing at his mercy sis simply a proper, 
manly vig ice, where you are surrounded by ene- 
mies, and where their strategies and your incaution 
have already given them an advantage in the cam- 
pa 

” 


Ah! Furness, had I your assistance 
‘You do not need it 


and 


Exert your own faculties 
untii you are 


ent, 


subdue your passion certain of 


be not watchful, 


Here 


rtuuities to 


If you cool, pa 


your 


you are lost in the struggle. Are you a man 


of the most admirable of all opp 
Any blocl 


with the ordinary gentlemanly endowment of 


is one 





assert and prove your manhood 


ean fight through the enemy’s ranks, or perish with 
honor. But it is the noblest manhood, that in which 
courage is twined with thought, to fight only at your 
pleasure, and make your intellect the shield in the 
struggle. Do not fear that I shall desert you, Proec- 
tor, when you need a friend 
Ithank you. Youare right. I feel that I can 
do what you counsel, and [ wi// do it. Let me have 
your further counsels 
We need not pursue those suggestions of Single- 
ton, | which he advised the details in general terms, 





ol it p ey wilh Which he sought to impress his 
con n. Proctor was by no means a feeble man 
fact e Was rather a strong one, ¢ ipable ot 
t vueht and posse ssed of atent energies which 
needed nothing but the spur of a will which had not 
vet been f ed into sufficient activity The supe- 
r will = eton finally stimulated his own. He 

. . wae 
acknowledged its superiority and tacitly defe to 





— 





in his suggestions, and 





wi copious 


they were those of a vigilant mind, sh 


irpened by 
eht 


view 


practice, and naturally well endowed with fores 


and circumspection. He took a comprehensive 


British officer, 


of all the difficulties in the way of the 


and succeeded in pointing out to him where, and in 
what manner, he would most probably find the clues 
which would successfully lead him out from among 
his enemies We need oniy give his ciosing Coun 





as they somewhat concern us at present 
‘Do not think of leaving ‘ The Oaks’ just now, 
Remain here, keeping the excellent John 
With you, until your uncle departs. Busy yourself 


young man he has with him can give him | 


as his secretary needs services. 


your 


ittle help, 


and he knows it He is disposed to conciliate you, 


and I would not show myself hostile or suspicious. 
It may serve you somewhat, as well as Cruden, to 


remain here as long as possible. Your policy is to 


gain time, and to be as near your enemy as possible, 


him all 
} } 


e done 


affording his present opportunities, as long 
th For this, 
have a reasonable excuse, so long as Cruden remains. 
Wh 


daughter of 


as this can > WwW propriety you 


e here, you may also serve this young lady, the 
W alton, 


Her affairs may well need the assist- 


in Whom you appear to have 


an interest 


ance of such a friend as yourself.”’ 
to breakfast brought John to the presence 


Pr 


ow had no suspicions, though somewhat 


The call 
of his master octor played his part successfully, 
and the fel 
1 to find the former up and dressed, and in 
st. We mav add 


surprises 


the chamber of the Furness. 


ova 


| ir, an hour 


that, when Proctor | 


oked into his esert 
he f 


where he kept them usually 


after Singleton’s departure, und the missing 


letters in the piace 


soon alte 





The Oaks” r breakfast, 


Our partisan left 


his farewells being exchanged with Cruden and his 


nephew at the table. A silent but emphatic squeeze 
of the hand, on the part of Proctor, spoke more im- 
pressively than words the warmth of that young 


man’s feelings. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


* Con my rd, 
ve ure t ‘ red ok but a little back 
] f ver life You have, in ree years, 
Ruined the est earldom 
‘We shall find e, I doubt not, to repeal 
y ir banishment.—’’ Vittoria Cc ia 
Ripine slowly, and looking about him with a 
curious interest as he rode, Singleton did not reach 
his place of destination till nearly one o’clock He 
was not ul nscious, as h pr ceeded, of o is ral 
intimations in the forest that his friends were al re 
at the designated points of watch. At Inter 
hootings of the owl, or a sh rp whistle, familiar to 
Marion’s men, ay sed him where to « for tl i 
in the moment of emergency He himself was not 
without his weapons, though the small-sw rd at his 
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side alone was visible. An excellent pair of pistols 
was concealed within the ample folds of his hunting- 
shirt, and the beautifully polished horn was slung 
about his neck. With a fleet and powerful steed of 
the best Virginia blood, well! trained, and accustomed 
to obey cheerfully the simplest word of his rider, 
Singleton felt as perfectly confident of his own 
security as it is possible for one to feel under any 


He 


accordingly, to the place of meeting, with a person 


circumstances. rode forward with coolness, 
for whom, at that period, the patriots of South Caro- 
lina felt nothing but loathing and contempt. 

General Williamson, the person thus regarded, 
was a Scotchman, who had probably entered the 
colony some twelve or fifteen years before, and had 
acquired considerable social and political influence 
in the upper country—the region which he occupied 
being originally settled in great part by Europeans 
direct from the Old World, or immediately from 
Pennsylvania and New York. In the first dawning 
of the Revolutionary struggle, Williamson took sides 
with the mouvement, or patriotic party. It is proba- 
ble that he was influenced in this direction, rather 
in consequence of certain local rivalries in the inte- 
rior, and because of the judicious persuasions, or 
flatteries, of the leading men of the lower country— 
Drayton, Laurens, and others—than because of any 
teal activity of his sympathies with the cause of 


He 


shrewd person ; and, as a colonel first, and finally a 


colonial independence. was an illiterate, but 
general of militia, he behaved well, and operated 
successfully in sundry conflicts with the Indians of 
the frontier and the loyalists of his own precincts. 
The fall of Charleston, which temporarily prostrated 
the strength of the State, threw him into the arms 
of theenemy. He took what is commonly known 
as a “ British protection,’”’ by which he professed to 
observe a neutrality during the progress of the war. 
In the condition of affairs—the utter overthrow of the 
army of the south, the belief that its resources were 
exhausted, and the growing opinion that Congress 
would be compelled, through similar exhaustion of 
resource, to yield to the British, at least the two 
colonies of Georgia and South Carolina, both of 
which were covered by the invading army—this 
measure, on the part of Williamson, was perhaps 
not so censurable. The same act had been per- 
formed by many others in conspicuous positions, 
who could offer no such apology as Williamson. 
He was a foreigner; originally a subject of the 
British crown; sprung from a people remarkable 
always for their loyalty, and whose affinities were 
3ut William- 


son’s error was not limited to the taking of “ pro- 


naturally due to the cause of Britain. 
tection.”’ He took up his abode within the walls 
of Charleston, and it became the p icy of the British 
to employ his influence against the cause for which 
he had so recently taken up arms. In this new 
relation, it is doubtful if he exercised much influence 
with the whom he It 
enough that such were understood to be his new 


borderers deserted. was 


objects, by which he had secured, in especial degree, 


rT .,T 
vis 
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the favor of the British commandant at Charleston. 


The affair of Arnold, in the north, furnished a name 
to Williamson in the south; and when spoken of, 
subsequently to the detection of Arnold’s treason, 
he was distinguished as the “ Arnold of Carolina.”’ 
This summary will sufficiently serve as introduc- 
tory to what follows. It was to confer with this 
person, thus odiously distinguished, that we find 
Colonel Singleton, of Marion’s brigade, in the as- 
sumed character and costume of Captain Furness, 
of the loyalist rifles, on his way to the public hotel, 
some eight miles from Charleston. 

Williamson had been, somewhat impatiently, 
awaiting his arrival in one of the chambers of the 
hotel, from whence he looked forth upon the sur- 
rounding woods with the air of a man to whom all 
about him was utterly distasteful. A British dragoon 
sat upon a fallen tree, some thirty yards from the 
dwelling, his horse bemg fastened to a swinging 
limb, and ready saddled and bitted, awaiting in the 
shade. There was something in what he saw to 
darken the brows of the general, who, wheeling 
away from the window, threw himself upon a seat 
in the apartment, and, though there was no fire on 
the hearth, drawing near to it and thrusting his 
heels against the 
built personage, onthe wintery side of forty, perhaps, 

and features 
His head was 


mantel. He was a stout, well- 


with large but wrinkled forehead, 
rather prominent than impressive. 

thrown back, his eyes resting cloudily upon the 
ceiling, and his position at such an angle as simply 
His meditations were 


Ilis darkened brows, 


preserved his equilibrium 

not of an agreeable character. 
and occasional! fragments of soliloquy, showed them 
to be gloomy and vexatious. He had many causes 
for discontent, if not apprehension. He had sacri- 
ficed good name, position, and property, and had 


His 


former comrades were still in the field, still fighting, 


found nothing compensative in the surrender. 


still apparently resolute in the cause which he had 
abandoned ; the British strength was not increasing, 
their foothold less sure than before, and their treat- 
ment of himself, though civil and respectful, was 
anything but cordial— was wholly wanting in 
warmth ; and there was no appearance of a disposi- 
tion to confer upon him any such command as had 
been given to Arnold. Whether an appointment, 
equal to that which he had enjoyed in the state esta- 
blishment, would have reconciled him to his present 
relations, it is difficult to determine No such prot- 
fer had been made him, nor have we any evidence 


He 


was not a man of enterprise ; but he could not de- 


that he was anxious for such an appointment 


ceive himself as to the fact that the British authori- 
ties had shown themselves disappointed in the 
which his had 

His desertion of the Whig 


amount of strength acquisition 
brought to their cause. 
had been followed by no such numbers of his former 
associates as, perhaps, his own assurances had led 
his present allies toexpect. His labors now were 


chiefly reduced to a maintenance of a smal! corre 


spondence with persons of the interior, whom he 
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incietiaaciiinadaaed 
still hoped to influence, and to such a conciliation of 
the of the 


shrewd Scotchman had soon discovered—as would 


humors Balfour—whose weaknesses 


te degree of favor which 





continue him in the moderé 
he enjoyed. This statement will serve to indicate 
the 


wik 


nature of that surly and dissatisfied mood under 


h we find him laboring 
He was thus found by Singleton—as Captain Fur- 


ness, of the loyalists—whose presen 
by 


shirt 


e Was announced 
ittle negro, habited only in a coarse cotton 


to 


a 


reaching his heels. Of the slight regard 
which Williamson was disposed to pay to his visitor, 
to his objects, or to those of his British employers, 
we may form a reasonable idea from the fact that 
he never changed his position in the seat which he 
occupied ; but still, even on the entrance of the sup- 
posed loyalist, maintained his heels against the man- 
tel, with the chair in which he sat properly balanced 
s hind 


upon his shoulders enough to suffer his eyes to take 


upon it legs. His head was simply turned 


in the form of his visitor 
Singleton saw through the character of the man at 


He smiled slightly as thei 


a giance eyes encoun- 
tered, and drew a rather favorable inference from 
the treatment thus bestowed upon a seeming loyal- 





ist The auspice looked favorable to th interests 
of the patriotic party He approat red, but did n rt 
seek, by any unnecessary familiarity, t » break down 
those | arriers Upon Which the dignity of his superior 
seemed disposed to insist At once putting on the 
simple forester, Singlet 1 addressed hir:n 








‘ You’re the general—General Williamson—I 
reckon ? 

«“ You are right, si I am ¢ al Williamson 
You, | suppose ure Captain Furness, « he Valist 
rifles ’ 

The same, general, and your humble servant 

“ Take a seat, captain was the resp e of 
Williamson, never once changing his position 

«“ Thank you, sir, and I w said the other. 
coolly. drawing his chair within convenient s 
ing distance 

«“ You brought letters to me, Captain Furness 
from Colonels Fletcha Pea 1 Major Stoveal 
You are in want of arms, I see On this subject, I 
am authorized, by Colonel Balfour, to tell you that a 
train of Wagons Will set forth to-morrow trom the 
city One of these wagons Is specially designed for 
your « ymmand, conti ga your requisitions It 
is that which is numbered eleve The train w 
be under a small escort, com ded by Lieut nt 
Meadows, whom you are req ted to assist in his 


be by Nelson’s Ferry to 


have 


The route wi 


progress. 


when reached Camas 


be 


Camden; and vou 


your 


your own kee Pp 


wagon will i and surrendered to 


der your 
But here is a letter of 


Balf 
ullOUr, 


You will or 





command 
to rendezvous at that point 


instructiot from Colone which contains 


more part cular directions 
Singlet letter 


the which he read delibe- 


A 


} 
ooK 


mt 


his bosom 


and put away carefully in 


‘ 
¢ 


AND 


RAPP AAALD AL . es 


Wiliamson lowered his legs, finally, 


pause ensued. 
and said— 
“ There is nothing further, Captain Furness. You 
have all that you require.” 
There were some letters, general, that I brought 
for you,’’ was the suggestion of Singleton 
The 
in the reply of his companion. 


bt Yes, 


to write « 


e was a marked hesitancy and dissatisfact 


ion 
sir: my friends seem to think that I ought 
lispatches by you to certain persons, over 
whom | am supposed to exercise some influence. I 
do not know that such is the case; and, even if it 
that I 


iri ndly act to the persons referred to. by encourag- 


were, I am not satisfied shall be doing a 


the at this stage of the war, to engage in new 


Ing n, 


and periious enterprises, and form new relations 
directly opposite to those in which they are acting 
now 

‘‘ But, gene 


il, the cause of his majesty is getting 


We sha’n’t be able 


quite desperate among us. to 
hold our und at all, unless we can get out on our 
side such men as Waters, Caldwell, Roebuck 


Thomas, Miller, 


‘That is the very reason, Captain Furness, that | 


and a few others.”’ 


am unwilling to advise men, whom I| so much 
esteem, to engage in an enterprise which may ruin 
them for ever 


“How, general? I don’t see—I don’t under- 


stand 
‘Very 


quite impatiet tly ts 


likely, Captain Furness,”’ said the other, 


You see, sir, though as much 


prepare l as ever to promote the success of his ma- 


jesty’s art 


is, and to peril myself, I do not see that it 


would be altogether proper for me, dealing with 


ids, to give them such counsel as would involve 


angers, or encourage them in enter- 


prises the fruits of which may not be profitable to 
the cause I espouse, and perhaps fatal to them- 
selves. In the first place, I doubt greatly if my 
recommendation would have any effect upon the 
persons you mention. It is true, they were m 

friends and followers when I served the W J 
cause; but I see no reason to think that, in chang 


ing sides, I continued to keep their respect and syn 


shed thatt 


I am not sa 


the 


» next piace 





of the crown, or British gover 


tse are taking the proper course for pushi g their 
conquests or securing the ground that they have 
won. They hold forth no encouragement to the 
people rf es They do not treat well the na- 
tive champions Who rise up for their cause lhe 
provincia are not propery esteemed They never 


t 1ey are never entrusted with com- 


get pron ‘ 


mands of dignity, or with any power by which they 


eould make themselves felt. The war languishes 


No ps, « 


Britain ; and these, 


troo 1 very few, now arrive from Great 


thietly Irish, are better disposed 


for the rebels than fight against them In 





fact, sir, I see 


nothing to encourage our friends in 
risking themselves, at this late day, in the strugg| 
Those who are already committed, who have 




















periled fame and fortune on the cause, who cannot 
return to the ranks they have abandoned, they mast 
take their chances, 1 suppose ; but even these see 
no proper motive which should urge them to per- 
suade persons whom they esteem into the field. I 
have already done all that I could. When I first 
left the ranks of the Whigs, 1 wrote to these very 
persons, giving them the reasons which governed 
me in my conduct, and urging these reasons upon 
them as worthy of the first consideration. To these 
letters I have received no answer. What should 
prompt me to write them again? Of what possible 
avail these arguments, repeated now, when their 
prospects are really improving and their strength is 
greater? A proper pride, Captain Furness, revolts 
at the humiliation of such a performance.” 

** [ could have wished, General Williamson,”’ re- 
plied Singleton, his tone and manner changing, 
“that you could have found a better reason than 
your pride for your refusal to do what is required.”’ 

“Why, who are you, sir?’’ demanded William- 
son, drawing back his chair, and confronting the 
speaker for the first time. 

A smile of Singleton alone answered this question, 
while he proceeded— 

“IT am better pleased, sir, to believe in another 
that 
The decline of English power in the back 


reason than you have given for this forbear- 
ance. 
country, and its weakness and bad management 
below, are certainly sulficient reasons to keep the 
patriots steadfast in their faith. But, sir, permit 
me to ask if you have sutfered Colonel Balfour to 
suspect that you are likely to use this language to 
me, or to refuse these letters ?”’ 

An air of alarm instantly overspread the counte- 
nance of Williamson. 

‘Again I ask, who are you?’’ was his reply to 
this question. 

‘I am notexactly what I seem, General William- 
son; but my purpose here is not to inspire you with 
any apprehension.”’ 

‘Are you not the son of my venerable friend, 
Ephraim Furness, of Ninety-Six ?” 

“ [am not, sir; I will mystify you nolonger. For 
certain purposes, I have borrowed the character of 
Captain Furness, who is in my hands a prisoner. I 
am, sir, Colonel! Singleton, of Marion’s brigade.’’ 

Williamson sprang in horror to his feet. 

“Hear you, sir! What is your purpose with me 


Do you know, sir, that you 


? 


what do you design? 
are in my power ? that I have only to summon yonder 
dragoon, and your life, as a spy and a traitor, is in 
my hands ?”’ 

**Coolly, General Williamson; do not deceive 
yourself. It is you who are in my hands, your 
dragoon to the contrary notwithstanding! A single 
word from you, sir, above your breath, and I blow 
out your brains without a scruple.”’ 

W illiam- 
to 


He drew forth his pistols as he spoke. 
son, meanwhile, was about to cross the room 


possess himself of his small-sword that lay upon the 
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table. Singleton threw himself in the way, as he 
proceeded thus :— 

“1 have not come here unadvisedly. General Wil- 
liamson, or without taking all necessary precautions, 
not only for my safety, but for yours. 1 have only 
to sound this bugle, and the house is surrounded by 
the best men of Marion. You know their quality, 
and you have heard of me! 1 came here, expecting 
to find you in the very mood in which you show 
yourself{—discontented—humbled to the dust by your 
own thoughts—conscious and repenting of error— 
dissatisfied with the British—dissatisfied with your 
new alliance, and anxious to escape all farther con- 
nection with it, as equally satisfied that it is fatal to 
your future hopes and dishonorable to your name 
But I came also prepared, if disappointed in these 
calculations, to make you my prisoner, and subject 
vou, as a traitor to the American cause, to a simple 
trial, und a felon’s death.”’ 

A blank consternation overspread the visage of 
Williamson. He was under the eye of a master— 
an eye that looked into his own with all the eager 
watch of the hawk or the eagle, and with all the 
stern confidence in his own strength which fills the 
soul of the tiger or the lion. The big sweat stood 
out in great drops upon the brow of the victim; he 
attempted to speak, but his voice failed him; and 
still he wavered, with an inclining to the window, 
as if he still thought of summoning the dragoon to 
his assistance. But the native vigor of his intellect, 


He folded 


his arms across his breast, and his form once more 


and his manhood, soon came to his relief. 


became steady and erect. 

“You have your pistols, Colonel Singleton! Use 
them—you shall use them—you shall have my life, 
if that is what you desire; but I will never yield 
myself alive to the power of your people.” 

‘You 
ral Williamson. 


must not be suffered to mistake me, Gene- 
If I have been compelled to utter 
myself in the words of threatening, it was as an 
alternative, which you have the power to avoid. 
We do not wish We wish your ser- 
We know, as well as yourself, that the 


your death. 
vices. 
power of the British is declining—that the days of 
their authority are numbered. We know the apology 
which can be made for your desertion of the Ameri- 





can cause 

“ As God is my judge, Colonel Singleton, I never 
deserted it until it had deserted me! My officers 
recommended the protection—our troops were scat- 
tered—we had no army left. Beaufort was cut to 
pieces—our cavalry dispersed—Congress would, or 
could, do nothing for us—and, in despair of any suc- 
cess or safety, not knowing where to turn, I signed 
the accursed instrument which was artfully put 
before us at this juncture, and which offered us a 
position of neutrality, when it was no longer possible 
to offer defence.”’ 

«“ You could have fled, general, as hundreds of us 
did, to North Carolina and Virginia, to be in readi- 


ness for better times.”’ 








‘So I might, sir; but so also might your kinsman, 
Colonel Walton.” 

Singleton was silenced for a moment by the retort ; 
but he used it for the purposes of reply. 

‘Colonel Walton is now atoning, sword in hand, 


for his temporary weakness and error. He was too 


much governed, General Williamson, by considera- 


He 


tions such as, no doubt, weighed upon you 


had great wealth, and a favorite daughter.’ 
Ah! it 


“ there is! That, sir, is the melancholy 


Family and lands were the thoughts that 


truth 
made me feeble, as it made others. 

There was an appearance of real mental agony 
words, 


He 


in the speaker, in the utterance of these 
which moved the commiseration of Singleton. 
proceeded more tenderly — 

om | ndoubted!: A 
Williamson, for much of this error; but not for a/l! 


you had your apology, General 


Still, atonement for a// is within your power ; and I 


have not come | 


1ither unadvised of your situation, or 
of the capacity which you still possess to do service 


It 


British must be expelled from the State 


to the country is clear that, soon or late, the 
Unless you 
make terms with its future masters, your good name, 
which you would entail to your children, and your 
I snow 


I know 


that you yourself, or one whom | assume to be you 


vast landed estates, are equally the forfeit. 


that these reflections are pressing upon you 


—you alone can determine if I am right— have 
already initiated the steps for your return to the 


bosom of your old friendships and associations 
Sir, I was in the tent of General Greene when Mrs. 
William Thompson and her daughter reached his 
presence from the city 

‘Ah!’ 

«“ ] saw a certain paper taken from the bosom of 
It 


n Charleston, as 


the unconscious child by the mother had beer 
put into her bosom by an officer i 
she was about to leave the city-——’”’ 


‘Enough, sir—enough! And General Greene ?”’ 
** Look at this paper, General Williamson.” 
Unscrewing the hilt of his sword, Singleton drew 


forth a small, neatly folded billet, without signature 


or address, which contained certain brief proposi- 
tions 

There is nothing ex- 
But it 


comes from General Marion, with the approbation 


Read this paper, genera! 


plicit in it, nothing to involve any party 


of General Greene ; it is designed for you ; and you 


are entreated to recognize me as fully authorized to 
explain their views and to receive and report your 
own. You will be pleased to learn from me that 
} 


your situation, your feelings, and your desires are 


perfectly understood; and that they pledge them- 
selves to use all their influence and power in pro- 
curing your honorable restoration to the confidence 
of the country, upon your taking certain steps, which 
{ am prepared to explain, for putting yourself right 
once more in relation to the cause for Which we are 
contending. It is with you to decide.”’ 

‘Declare your objects, your wishes, Colonel Sin- 


gleton. Say the word, and I throw myself at once 


eee 


] 
> 


> 


among the squadrons of Greene, and offer my sword 
once more, In any capacity, in the service of my 
country.” 

and with quite much 


as 


This was said eagerly, 
earnestness of manner and feeling as was called 
forth by the terms of the declaration. 

‘I am afraid, General Williamson, that you coula 
You 
would only endanger yourself without serving our 

To 


penance to perform 


do us but little service by such a proceeding 


cause. deal with you candidly, you have a 
You must approve yourself a 
friend by absolute and valuable services before you 
can be recognized as such. 
You 


your Cherokee expedition, in 1776, when Robert 


There is no injustice in 


this. will remember your own answer, on 


Cunningham came into your camp and offered his 
services. You objected that, however willing your- 
self to confide in his assurances, the prejudices of 
your people could not be overcome with regard to 
him 


His case then, is yours now. To show your- 


self among our troops would be to peril your li 





only. I could not answer for it.” 


name of God, then, what am I to do? 
How can I serve you? 

“ Where you are—in the camp—in the city of the 
enemy,’’ answered Singleton, impressively resting 
his hand upon the wrist of his companion, ‘‘ you 
do the 


results eminently great—the 


us a service of the last 
ot be 


merits of which will wholly acquit you of all past 


may importance, 


which will 
We know that we |} 
ot 


weaknesses. Hear me, sir. 
friends 


miserable, the brutal and degrading yoke of Nesbitt 


ave 


in Charleston, who are impatient the 


Balfour! We now that many are desperately in- 
clined to rise in arms, and to seek, at all hazards, t 
rescue the city from the enemy. It needs but little 
help or encouragement from without; and that help 
General Greene is not disposed to withhold, when 
ever he can be satisfied of a reasonable prospect ot 
The British 
known to be weak and dispirited 
They 


Britain do 


success. garrison in Charleston is 


Their cavalry is 


all i | { enterprise Ss T lies rom 
sma have no enterprise Supp fror 


often arrive in season, and the com- 


already 


not 


mandant has more than once meditated 


recruiting | *s of the blacks as troops for supply- 


ing their deficiencies, and meeting the emergencies 
which increase daily Let them once be compelled 
to put that design into execution, and they not only 
stimulate all the patriots into renewed activity—arm 
many who have been hitherto inert—but drive from 
slaveholder 


of 


their ranks every loyalist who is 


a 
This is their peril—this shows their feebleness. 
this feebleness we propose to take advantage on the 


first specious showing of good fortune. For this 


purpose we desire, within the city, a friend who will 


promptly and truthfully convey intelligence — will 


ascertain our friends—inform us in regard to our 


resources—show where the defences are weakest, 


and keep us well advised of the plans the strength, 
and the movements of the enemy. It is for you to 
determine whether you will act in this capacity— 


one noways inconsistent W ith your present feelings 











~~ ere 


and former principles, and one, I may add, by no 
means inconsistent with a sound policy, which must 
see that the days of British rule are numbered on 
this continent.” 

W hat need to pursue, through its details, the pro- 
tracted conference between the parties?. Let it 
suffice that the terms vouchsafed by Greene, through 
Singleton, were acceded to by Williamson. In 
some degree, he had been already prepared for this 
re-transifer of his allegiance to bis former faith. We 
must do him the justice, however, to add that he 
would greatly have preferred to have done his part, 
as heretofore, in the field of battle. But this was 
clearly impossible ; and his own shrewd sense soon 
persuaded him of the truth and force of Singleton’s 
reasoning. ‘They separated, with an understanding 
that they were to meet again at designated periods, 
and a cipher was agreed upon between them. It 
was quite dark when Singleton, after a smart canter, 
found himself once more at “The Oaks.’’ We 
forego the details of a brief interview with his scout- 
ing party, on the route, as not necessary to our pro- 
gress, and designed only to instruct his followers in 


respect to theirs. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Host. Here, boys, here! Shall we wag? 
Pace. Have with you: I had rather hear them 
scold than fight.— Merry Wives of Windsor. 


In the brief and hurried meeting which had taken 
place between Singleton and his men, on his return 
from the interview with Williamson, he had given 
them such instructions as caused their general move- 
ment. Their camps, on both sides of the Ashley, 
were broken up that very night; and, lighted by a 
friendly moon—having so arranged as to give a wide 
berth to “ The Oaks,’’ as well as Dorchester—they 
were scouring away by midnight, through well- 
known forest paths, in the direction of “The Cy- 
press,’’ at the head of the Ashley, where lay another 
party of the band. 

There was famous frolicking that night in the 
Here they might 


secure recesses of the swamp 


laugh and sport without apprehension. Here they 


might send up the wild song of the hunter or the 
warrior, nor dread that the echoes would reach un- 


friendly ears. Well might our fearless partisans 


give loose to their livelier impulses, and recompense 


themselves for the restraints of the past in a cheer- 


ful hilarity and play. There was a day of respite 


1 1 


accorded to their toils, and their fires were gayly 


‘ ! ] 


lighted, and their venison steaks smoked and 


steamed upon the burning coals, and their horns 


were converted into drinking cups ; and the dance 


enlivened their revels, under the great oaks and 


cypresses, towering over the islet hammocks of the 


deep morass. 


*‘ Shall all be toil and strife, and care and anxiety, 
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my comrades was the cry of Porgy, as they sur- 


rounded the fires when supper was concluded, and 
listened to the oracular givings forth of that native 
epicurean. ‘ We, who ride by midnight and fight 
by day, who scout and scour the woods at all hours 
and seasons, for Whom there is no pay and as little 
promotion, shall we not laugh and dance, and shout 
and sing, when occasion offers, and leave the devil, 
as in duty bound, to play the piper? Hear our 
arrangements for the night. Give ear, boys, and 


1 


the duties assigned you. Half a dozen 


hearken t 
of you must take the dogs and gather up a few coons 
and ‘possums. We must take care of the morrow, 
in spite of the apostle. Who volunteers for the 
coon hunt ?”’ 

“If the lieutenant will go himself, I’m one to 
volunteer,’’ said Ben Mosely. 

‘Out upon thee, you young varmint! Do you 
mean me? With such a person as mine—a figure 
made for state occasionals and great ceremonials 
only! Do you mean me ?” 
‘* To be sure I do,’’ was the reply. 

It ’s a design against 


I hunt coons! J 


splash and plunge among these hammocks, bestrad- 


“Why, this is flat treason ! 


my life, as well as my dignity 


die fallen cypresses, rope myself with vines, burrow 
in bogs, and bruise nose and shin against snags and 
branches! Come closer, my son, that | may knock 
thee upon the head with this lightwood knot.”’ 

«“ Thank you for nothing, lieutenant. I’m well 


enough at this distance,’ said Ben, coolly. 


‘No—no, my children; the employment should 


‘ 


always suit the party. You are young and slight. 
You will pass through avenues where I should stick, 
and leap bayous through which I should have to 
flounder: my better plan is presiding at your feasts, 
and giving dignity to your frolics. Call up your 
dogs, Ben—you, Stokes, Higgins, Joe Miller, Char- 
ley Droze, and Ike Waring—and put out without 
more delay. Iknow that you can get us more coons 


than any others of the squad; and I know that you 


like the sport Be about it We shall console our- 
selves during your absence, as well as we can, with 
dance and song, with a few games of old sledge, and 
with an occasional draught from the jug of Jamaica, 
in honor of your achievements.’ 

Some playful remonstrances from the party thus 
chosen were urged against the arrangement, and no 
doubt one or more of them would have preferred in- 
finitely to remain behind ; but they were all young, 
and the supper and the rest of an hour, which they 
had enjoyed, had put them in the humor which 
makes men readily submissive to a superior, par- 
ticularly when the labor takes something of the 
aspect of a frolis 

* But you will let us have a sup of the Jamaica, 
Uncle Porgy, betore we set out ? 


: Yes, yes. 


You are good children ; and perhaps 
your only deficiency is in the matter of spirit. You 
shall embrace the jug 


‘A sup all round,’’ was the ery from some one 


in the background 








«“ What impudent fellow is that, yelping out from 


? 


the darkness made by his own face’? Let him come 


forward and get his deserts.’’ 


‘If that’s what you mean, uncle,’’ said the 


speaker, coming forward, “I shall have the jug to 
myseil 
What! you, Pritchard!—the handle only, you 


log W hy should you have a right to any ? 


The best right in the world. And now let me 


ask, Lieutenant Porgy, where this old Jamaica, for 


it ces old Jamaica, came from ? 
‘‘ Truly, I should like to have that question an- 
It zs old Jama 


swered myself. ca, | avouch—very 


old Jamaica 
down to ‘ The Oaks,’ 


us was 


We had not a drop when we went 
ug that Sin- 
tied, dose it out 


W here 


and the gallon 


gieton sent out to 


soon em} 


as cautiously as we could then, did this 


come from? 


‘It’s a devil’s gift, I reckon,”’ said another, 


‘since no one can tell anything about it 


A devil’s gift '—as if the devil gave good things 
' 


at any time But if a devil’s gift, my children, for 


which of our many virtues has he bestowed this 


upon us ?” 
“ And Pritchard, ‘ 


gel’s gift, if | know anything about it 


that it is an an- 
And I ought 


to know, since it was I who brought it here.”’ 


I say,’’ cried 


«“ Excellent young man !”’ cried Porgy 


Say excellent young woman, too,’’ was the re- 
sponse of Pritchard, 
that jug to Miss Walton.” 

And here 


ing and hanging over the jug 


‘since, I reckon, you owe 


‘* The deuce we do! have I been loiter- 


and arguing about its 


gin and all that sort of nonsense, without know- 





ing by instinct whose health was to be first honored. 


Give me the cup here, one of you. Let me unseal. 


t whom 


I knew 


and even then she was a 


Kate Walton, boys, is a noble creature, and 


we must treat with becoming reverence 


her when she was a child, 


alm, prim, thoughtful, but fond and generous little 


reature. God bless her! Boys, here’s man’s 


blessing upon woman’s love !”’ 
‘Three times three!’’ was the cry, as the cup 
went round 
We are mere blackcuards now, boys. Nobody 
that sees us in these rags, begrimed with smoke, 


could ever suppose that we had been gentlemen ; 


but, losing place and property, | we need not, 
and we do not, lose the sense of what we have 


known, or the sentiment which still makes us honor 


the beautiful and the good.’’ 
Hem! 


aiways 


After supper, lieutenant, I perceive that 


you are sentimental was the remark of 
Deis 
Pritchard 


And 


There is 


The be 


conflict | 


properly so ast is then pacified 


then no animal and 


etween the 


the god Thought is then supreme, and summons 


all the nobler agencies to her communion. But 
have ye drunk, ye hunters ? Then put out You 
have scarce two hours to daylight ; and if you hope 


| 


to take coon or ’possum, you must be stirring. Call 


up your dogs.”’ 
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“ Hee-up! Snap !—Teazer !—Bull !”’ 


hee-up! 
The dogs were instantly stirring, shaking them- 
selves free from sleep, their eyes turned up to the 


hunters, and their long noses thrust out, while they 


stretched themselves at the summons of the horn. 


‘“ Here, dogs ! hee-up! hee-up! Away, 


He e-up : 


boys ! Teazer, there! 
Bull !”’ 


And, with 


Hee-up !—hee-up, Snap! 


the cheeriag signals, the hunters ga- 
thered up their torches, some taking an axe, and 
others a bundle of lightwood (resinous pine), beneath 
the arm. Waving their lights across the darkness, 
they were soon away, the glimmer of the torches 
showing more and more faintly at every moment 
through the thick woods of the swamp. The dogs 
well knew the duties required of them, and they 
trotted off in silence, slow coursing with their noses 
to the earth. 

This interruption lasted but a moment ; and, while 
some of the in the camp were 


party remaining 


stretched about the fire, drowsing or talking, others 





drew forth from sainted wallets their well-thumbed 


packs of cards. A crazy violin began to moan m 


spasms from the end of a fallen tree on the edge of 
the the but 


which the musician leaned, while his 


hammock, against decaying erect 
branches of 
legs crossed the trunk; and other preparations were 
made for still other modes of passing the rest of the 
night, but few being disposed to give any heed to 
For that 


sleep to the greater number 


need of 
the 


sleep. matter, there was little 
They had slept, 
scouts excepted, through the greater part of the day 
‘ The Oaks,”’ 


movements of 


in the woods near 
the 


preceding, while 
and while waiting on Singleton 
during his conference with Williamson near Izard’s 
They 


contemplated 


were mostly bright, therefore, for the 
sort. A 


dance, rather more Indian than civilized, exercised 


camp 
revels, of whatever wild 
the fiddle of the younger man of the group, which 
rious struggle to draw each 


n the 


ended finally ina g 


other into the fire, around which they circled 


most bewildering mazes. Such figures Taglioni 
never dreamed of Little heeding these rioters, 
Porgy had his circle busy in a rubber of whist; 
while yet another group was deeply buried in the 
mysteries of “ seven-up,’’ *‘ old sledge,”’ or, to speak 
more to the card, “ all fours.’”?’ Weneed not follow 


the progress of the gamesters, who, in the army, are 


Eno 


exaggerated vaiue, 


usually inveterate ch that much Continenta 


money, at its most 


hands in the course of an hour’s play ; fortune hav- 
ing proved adverse to the philosopher, Porgy, leav- 


currency, would 


ing him minus fifteen hundred dollars—a sum wl 


according to the state of th 


then 
not have sufficed to buy for the 


of negro shoes 


Winner a stout pair 


} 407? 


“Curse and quit cried the ce rpule nt heutenant 
‘‘ There’s no luck for a fat man after supper And 
now tell us, Pritchard, how you got possession of 
that jug of Jamaica We will trv its flavor again 
while you tell your story One better appreciates 


the taste of his liquor a full hour after supper, than 
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just when he has finished eating. The palate then 
has no prejudices.”’ 

The party replenished their horns, after the Scan- 
dinavian fashion, and Pritchard replied— 

‘You must know that when the colonel and Miss 
Walton came out to meet her father that night when 
we gave Balfour’s regulars such a scare and tramp, 
they went forward beyond the rice-stacks, leaving 
me, Tom Leonard, and somebody e!se—Bill Mitchell, 
I think 


‘No matter who—g 


was, though I can’t say’’— 
0 ahead 

‘‘ Well, three of us were left in the little wood of 
scrubby oaks between the stacks and the dwelling, 


Who should ce along, a lit- 





as a sort of watch 
tle after the colonel and the lady had passed, but 


Cesar, the negro? Him we captured, and he made 


terms with us immediately, giving up his prog ; and 


his hands were full—this jug of Jamaica, a small 


cheese, and a bag of smoked tongues.”’ 


‘« Smoked tongue and cheese! And you mean to 


say, Sergeant have suffered 


Pritchard, that you 


these most important medicines to be lost? Smoked 


' 


ind cheese What have you done with 


tongues < 


them? I have seen none of them 


han that, | We hadn't 


cutenant. 





we got possession of th d the provi- 
sions l el curse lb Zit ] negro 
dodged; Tom Leonard took the back track to give 
the alarm; and where Bill Mitchell went—if ’twas 
he—there’s no telling; but the jug, the bag, and the 


cheese lay at my feet 


“It would have been cowardice—nay, treason— 
had you done so, Sergeant Pritchard.”’ 

“IT knew that, jieutenant; and, gathering up the 
good things, 1 pushed out for the great bay lying 
west of the mansion, and had just time to hide my- 
self and the jug’’— 


} 


‘ The tongue and ? 


The tongue, the’’— 


] 


cheese 
“Oh, I hid them, too; and there they 


ow of a cypress, While I made my way, 


ay safely, 
in the hol 
afier the red coats had passe d, back to the camp. 
We took the circuit by the bay, 


then picked them up and 


when we pushed 


press, and ] 


for the cy 
brought them off. I have them all here in safety.” 


lid you trifle 


“Jt is well that you have! Yet 
terribly with the safety of 
] 


Two days and nights hidden in a cypress hole, and 


these valuable stores 


not a word said about them! 
‘T knew that we had plenty of venison.” 


‘«“ But thev might have been found by the enemy. 


Sergeant Pritchard. They might have gladdened 





the hearts of the Philistines 

‘“‘T hid them too well for that 

‘“ They might have been eaten up by the wood- 

rats !”’ 
‘‘] thrust them up the hollow, and put a crotch- 

stick up to sustain them.”’ 


Had 


I would have brought you 


“Tt is well that you took these precautions 


they been lost. Pritchard, 
nd things, so necessary to our 


to the halberds G 
lie ache are t 
cine-chest, are not to be 


3* 


commussariat and me 
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periled idly} and when they are the gift of beauty, 
sacred You may 
hat the flavor of this 


becomes more still. 


Pritchard, 


the trust 
thank your stars, 


Jamaica is so excellent’’—smacking his tips alter 


the draught—* I feel that I must forgive you 


‘] should like a little sugar with mine,”’ said one 
of the young fellows, stretching out his horn 
* What sacrilege! 


Young man, where did you receive your education ? 


‘Sugar!’ exclaimed Porgy. 


Would you spoil a cordial of such purity as this 


With an wretched saccharine infusion? Sugar, 
s or éad rum, not for good! Take it as it is; 
drink it, kowever unworthy of it, but do not defile 
it For such an ¢ lience aguilst proper taste as this, 
, j 1} a 
Were justice done, a fellow should have a baker’s 
d Zeu Ou This bare bac k 
The youth was glad to receive the potion assigned 


him, aid to swallow il, at a guip, unsweetened 
* And now, boys’ 


and 


—they had now ceased dancing 


playing, and had gathered around our epicurean 


—‘and now, boys, it lacks a good hour to the 
morning said Porgy, taking out a huge silver 
W almost as large and round as a Dutch turnip, 


and holding it up to the fire light ‘“ There are no 
eyes present quite ripe for sleep. I am for a story 
orasong. Where’s our poet ?—where ’s Dennison? 
He has 1 had a sup of the creature He must 
drink, and give us something I know that, for the 


last three days, he has been hammering at his verses. 
WM ere s he ? Bring 
The poet of the cat 


him forward !’ 


ip uncoiled from the ragged 
camlet under which be had been musing rather than 
drowsing—a slender youth of twenty-five, with long 
and massive hair, black and disordered, that rolled 
down upon his shoulders; and a merry dark eye 
that seemed to indicate the exuberance of animal 
life rather than thought or contemplation. He 
drank, though without seeming to desire the beve- 
rage, and was then assailed by Porgy for his song 
or story 

‘You ‘ve been scribbling, I know, in your eternal 
book 

The poet knew too well the party with whom he 


had to deal, and he 


Let ’s see what you *ve done.”’ 


indulged in no unnecessary aillec- 
tation. He had become quite too well accustomed 
to the requisitions of the camp not to understand 
that, in moments like the present, each member had 
to make his contribution to the common stock of 
enjoyment. The hour had properly come for his. 
the company had pretty 


well worked off, and the moods of nearly all—the 


The animal excitement of 


physical man being somewhat exhausted — were 


prepared for more intellectual enjoyment He pro- 
fessed his readiness, and the partisans flocked in to 
get proper places near the fire They crowded close 
about the poet. some seated, others kneeling, and 
others in the background, who wished to see as 


well : , Stretching themselves over the heads 





and those more fortunate in having 


found places within the circle. Meanwhile, new 


brands were 


thrown upon the fire, and 


the flames blazed up g in singular contrast 


oriously, 
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but grotesque shadows of the sur- 
And 


mirably disposed to be appreciative, 


with the gloomy, 


rounding forest thus, with an audience ad- 


noways eager 
to be critical, and by no means persuaded that faullt- 


finding is one of the most essential pr vofs of judg- 


nent, the poet of the partisans spun his yarn, ina 


rude, wild measure, well adapted to his audience 


ind the tim 


citing ballad, recounting one of the frequent events 


es mournful] and ex- 


He gave them a 


f the war, within their own experience—the murder 


of one of their most youthful comrades, while on 
bis way to see his mistress, a beautiful girl of Black 
Mingo, who went by the name of the “ Beauty of 


Her name was Brit and that 


As the ballad of « 


Britton’s Neck.”’ on, 


of her lover M’Crea ur poet does 


10t appear to have been preserved we shail give 


the story in prose M’Crea left the camp, with 
Marion’s permission It was remembered, after- 
wards, that Marion, on granting leave to the young 


said to him with a 


nsign, who was barely of age, 

grave smile, “ Be on the look-out, Lachlin, for it 1s 
one danger to the youth who es frequently to see 
his mistress, that he teaches the way to others.’ 
M’Crea, perhaps, forgot the advice He fell into an 
ambush prepared for him by one Mi 1, Who was 
also the lover of the damsel, and who had discovered 


the route usually pursued by M’Cre: Martin was 
the leader of a small band of Tories He brought 
them together with great secrecy, and succeeded in 


whom he finally slew in cold 
Mrs. 


} the d ‘ 


he rudely thrust his trophies before the damsel—the 


capturing his rival 


blood. Then, riding to the house of Britton, 


sword, cap, and pistols of her lover, which were all 


well known to her The. scarf which she had 
wrought for him with her own hands, still moist 
with his blood, was also spread before her; and, 
overawed by the threats of the desperado, the 


mother of the girl not only consented that he should 


have her, but proceeded to insist upon her daughter’s 
had been 


betrothed 


mmediate a ceptance of the hand which 


so freshly stained with the blood of her 


Mary Britton seemed to consent; but, watching her 


) stea from sight, 


opportunity, she contrived t 


away 


best horses the 


the 


to select and saddle one of [ in 
stable, and to ride away to the camp of Marion, 
but a few miles off; without awakening the appre- 


the Tories 


brought dé 


hensions otf The partisans were soon 


ind suddenly ywn upon Martin’s gang, 


who were surprised and made captive to a man— 


Martin himself having but a few moments for prayer, 


and suffering death upon the spot where M’Crea’s 
body had been found. Such was the ballad of our 


forest poet, which was of a sort to satisfy the criti- 
cal requisitions of most of his companions—Lieu- 
Not that he 
He 


was not unwilling to admit that his sensibilities were 


tenant Porgy alone, perhaps, excepted 


refused to receive pleasure from the narrative 


touched quite as keenly as any of the rest; but his 


tastes kept pace with his sensibilities; and, while 


his comrades were breathing sentiments of indigna- 
tion against the Tories, he contented himself with 


showing that the poet was not perfect 


‘‘T was one, the Lord be praised,’ exclaimed 
Pritchard, ‘at the stringing up of that vile beast, 
Martin. He died 
like a tiger 


“« Pretty 


like a coward, though he lived 


much the case always I’ve seldom 


known a man who hadn’t heart, who had courage 
I suppose, Dennison, you ’re as near the truth in 
that story as you could be. You have all the facts, 


and yet you are not truthful.” 


‘* How so, lieutenant?’ inquired the poet with an 
air of pique 

“ You lack simplicity. You have too many big 
words, aud big figures. Now, the essence of the 
ballad is sin:plicity This is particularly necessary 
in a performance where the utmost fullness and 


particularity of deta 


Here, 


You compass the end aimed at 


are insisted upon you 


do not generalize 


by elaborate touches. The effect is reached in a 


dramatic way ; and you are called upon to detail the 


particular look, the attitudes, and, as closely as pos- 
sible 


, the very words of the speaker ” 


‘“ Would you have 


had me introduce all the oaths 


of the outlaw ?”’ demanded Dennison 

‘No; but some of them are essential—enough to 
show him truthfully, and no more. What I mean 
to require throughout the ballad is that sort of detail 
which you have given us where you muke the old 


Britton to the kitchen, to argue with 
When you make 


ainst me, 


her in favor of 


take Mary 
marrying Martin 
say, ‘ You 


you reach the perfect 


the poor girl 


on of bi 


whole story been written in this style, Dennison, I 
should have asked a copy at your hands, and should 
have preserved it in my wallet through the cain- 
paign 


Along 


cheese,”’ sotto voce, said the disappointed Dennison 


with his smoked venison and mouldy 


to one of his companions, as he turned away. A 


capacious yawn of Lieutenant Porgy was the fit 
finish of a criticism, of which we have given but a 


small specimen; and the party, following his exam- 
ple, dispersed to their several covers, seek ng that 
sleep for which the poem and the critique had some- 
what prepared them, just as the faintest streaks of 
morning were beginning to show themselves through 
the tops of the cy presses With day light the coon- 


bringin 
Dringins 


with them sundry trophies 
fo 


hunters came in, 
by 
Walton 
ot 


of their success; and were soon after lowed 


another party who had just left Colonel 


Walter Griffin, a 
ot 


interest We sb 


Among these was person no 


small importance In the eyes young Lance 


The reason of this all see 


Frampton 


hereafter. Lance had been on the gut vtve for some 


time, and met Griffin on his return, on the outskirts 
of the camp 


«* And how is all, sir?’’ was his rather hesitating 


question. 
* All well, Lance, and Ellen sends you these.”’ 
He took from his bosom, as he spoke, a pair of 


coarse cotton stockings, knit recently, and handed 


them to the young man with a good-natured smile 


» latter received them with a blush, and hurriedly 
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thrust them into his own bosom. It was a curious 


gift from a maiden to her lover, but not less pre- 


cious as a gift because of its homeliness. Let us 


leave the cypress camp to its repose for the next 
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three hours. At noon, its inmates were all in mo- 


tion, scouring fleetly across the country in a north- 


erly direction 
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LHE reco 
Mrs 


tle of considerable importance, which took 


ection of the courage and patriotism of 
Dillard is associated with the details of a bat- 
place in 
Spartanburg District, at the Green Spring, near Ber- 
The here ga ned 


wick’s Iron Works Americans 


great honor. Colonel Clarke, of the Georgia yolun- 
teers—joined with Captains McCall, Liddle, and 
Hammond, in all about one hundred and ninety- 
eight men—having received intelligence that a bod 

f Tory militia, stated to be from two to five hun- 
jred, commanded by Colonel Ferguson, were re- 

uiting forthe horse service, determined to attempt 
to rout them.* They marched accordingly ; and, 
" ng that a scouting party was in advance of 
Ferguson’s station, prepared to give them battle 
{ el Clarke, with his forces, encamped for the 
night at Green Spring 


On that day, the Americans had stopped for re- 
freshment at the house of Captain Dillard, who was 
their They had 


entertained by his wife with milk and px tatoes—the 


with party as a volunteer been 


simple fare which those hardy soldiers often 


found 
t diflicult to obtain. The same evening 
and Dunlap, with a party of Tories, arrived at the 


Mrs. Dillard 


had not been there 


use. They inquired of whether 


Clarke and his men what time 
they had departed—and what were their numbers 
I 


She answered that they had been at the house ; that 


she could not guess their numbers; and that they 


id been gone a long time. The officers then 


rdered her to prepare supper for them with all pos- 


sible dispatch They took possession of the house, 

1 took some bacon to be given to theirmen. Mrs 
Dillard set about the preparations for supper. In 
¢ ¢ backwards and forwards from the kitchen, 
she overheard much of their conversation. It will 
be remembered that the kitchens at the south are 


usually separate from the dwelling-h 


The 


country being 


uses 


loors and windows of houses in the 


ften slightly constructed, it is also likely 


that 
oose partitions afforded facilities for heari 
might be said within. Besides, the 


1 no dang 


in the presence of a lonely Woman 


officers probably 


ipprehend r from disclosing their plans 


* Mills’ Statistics of 


South Carolina, p. 738 


DILLARD. 


QS 


1e ascertained that they had determined to sur- 


him 


prise Clarke and his party ; and were to pursue 
as soon as they had taken their 
Fer 


received the information that the rebels, 


meal = 





heard one of the officers te guson he had just 
with ¢ 
were to encamp 1 


iat night at the Great Spring It 


was at once resolved 
The fee 


ird heard this resolution 


to surprise and attack them 


ings may be imagined with 
announced 
uced 


wn, slipped 


She hurried the supper, and as soon as it was p 


upon the table, and the officers had sat d 


out by a back way 





and dark as it was, her 


determination was to go herself and apprise ( larke 
of his danger. in the hope of being in time for him 


to make a safe ieved that the 


enemy Were too numerous to jJustily a battle 


retreat; for she b 


She went to the stable, bridled a young horse, and 


without saddle, mounted and rode with all possible 


speed to the place described. It was about half an 
] 


hour before day when she l 


came in full g: 





op to one 
of the videttes, by whom she was 
ducted to Col 


immediately con- 


onel Clarke She called to the colonel, 
breathless with eagerness and haste, ** Be in readi- 
ness either to fight or run; the enemy will be upon 


are strong 


you immediately, and they 


In an instant every man was up, and no moments 





were lost in preparing for action. The intelligence 
came just in ti! to put the Whigs in readiness 
Ferguson had detached Dunlap, with two hundred 


] 1 
Clarke 


picked mounted men, to et 





and keep 
him employed till his arriva These rushed in fu 


e into the American 


charg camp; but the surprise 
was on their part. They were met hand to hand 
with a firmness they had not anticipated. Th 
confusion Was increased by the darkness, whic 
rendered it hard to distinguish friend from foe The 
battle was warm for fifteen or twenty minutes 
nr rr . 
when the Tories gave wa) They were pursued 
nearly a mile, but not overtaken. Ferguson came 


‘too late for the frolic 





the business being ended 





‘arke and his little band then returned to North 
Carolina for rest and refreshment; for the whole 
of this enterprise was performed without one re- 
gular meal, and without regular food for their 











ST. MATTHEW, CHAPTER XXVIII 


BY W FLETCHER HOLMES, M.D 
Anon the earth was shaken by the tempest’s viewless Whilst startling thunders madly crashed. with an ap- 
form— palling soun 
The winds obeyed the mandate of the sternly solemn And hurled their frightful echoings the trembling earth 
storm— around 
Thick clouds in anger gathered on the far horizon’s 
verge, The graves gave up their tenantry to living men un- 
And the elemental roar was our Saviour’s funeral known ; 


dirge The temple’s veil was rent in twain, and cleft the 
hardest ston 
All things were wrapped in darkness—in the darkness The outraged earth in horror shook, with dread con- 


of the tomb: vulsive throes, 


1e skies were And mourned the Saviour’s dreadful doom amid relent- 


The earth was clothed in sackcloth, and t 
less foes. 


veiled in gloom, 
Save when the vivid lightning fiercely clove the vault 


of heaven, Whilst earth in terror was convulsed, and heaven 
And the dread and sombre pali by its blazing arm was wrapped in gloom, 
riven. The Saviour drank the bitter cup, passed through the 


fearful doom— 





Old ocean’s billows wildly dashed against the rock- Cried, ‘* It is finished !’? meekly bowed to the avenging 
bound shore, rod, 
Blending deep, sepulchral voices with the tempest’s And, sufiering death, he conquered Death, and rose ou) ' 
awful roar— Saviour God! 
28 5 
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THE sun was in his meridian height, and shone as 
brilliantly as ever sun shone in the middle of Oc- 
tober; but, although he poured his bright beams so 
invitingly down the old 
borough of Miffelstein, they were entirely deserted— 


on streets of the good 


not a creature was to be seen. It seemed as though 
all the inhabitants were dead; and the sunburnt 
young traveler, who strode stoutly up the steep as- 
cent which the 
around astonished, hoping. as he glanced from win- 


formed principal street, looked 
dow to window, to espy the face of some friendly 
maiden who would extend to him the greeting of 
an old acquaintance. 
to have taken her flight from Miffelstein. 
his head, and smiling at this unexpected desertion, 


But in vain—curiosity seemed 


Shaking 


he held on his way, with the confidence of one who 
was no stranger, towards the market-place, where 
the principal hotel stood, and held its portals most 
invitingly open. With the air of an old acquaint- 
ance, the traveler ascended the steps on the left 
hand of the gateway, turned at once to the coffee- 
An old 
gray-headed servant, who sat reading at a sideboard, 


room, and suddenly threw open the door. 


raised his eyes at his entrance, and welcomed him 
with a slight nod; but, without troubling himself 
further, resumed his reading, and left his guest to 
entertain himself as he best might in the deserted 
and silent room. 

“Heaven’s greeting to thee, old man!’’ said the 
Stranger, in a tone of cordiality. ‘Have the good- 
ness to take the trouble of moving from your seat: 
I am neither a tailor nor glove-maker, but am truly, 
in body and soul, the runaway Alexis; and I have 
come back to the old house once more, and wish, 
for a time, to fix myself comfortably here.’’ 

With an exclamation of surprise—“ Can it, indeed, 
be possible !’’—the old man, throwing his book to 
the further end of the room, started from his chair, 
and, seizing both hands of the unexpected stranger, 
shook them warmly. 

‘ That 


will do, good old soul,” said the youth. 
‘But tell me, in all possible haste, what has been 


going on here? 


Has the Turk or the plague made 
you a visit? And the noble Miffelsteiners, are they 
all dead, or only taking a general! siesta ? ; 

The old man now informed him that the great 
harvest festival was being celebrated within half a 
league of the town: and that everybody, with the 
exception of the invalids and sentinels of the prison, 


And 


waiting until mademoiselle has finished her toilet; 


had gone he added—* The master is only 


THE 


THEODORE 


5 


U aN +. 


GERMAN. 
MYERS. 


but, in a quarter of an hour, both will be ready to fol- 
low the multitude who went in the morning.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, true,”’ 
“T had forgotten. My native land, with her vintage- 


answered Alexis, striking his brow ; 


gathering and harvest festivals, has become strange 
to me, and myself not less so to it. Meanwhile, to 
drive away the time until my worshipful uncle and 
my fair cousin make their appearance, old friend, 
both 


bring me some simple refreshment. I am 


hungry and thirsty.” 

“ Whatever the pantry or the cellar contains is at 
your service,”’ said the old retainer. “But we have 
been on short allowance to-day; we have had no 
There is not much besides 
the 


leek soup on which we dined was not all eaten, and 


strangers at the table. 
some slices of cold beef; and, if you like it, 


can easily be warmed.” 
repeated Alexis, laughing; “I 
But don’t forget the 


‘Leek soup!”’ 
thank you; cold beef ’s good. 
cellar.”’ 

‘What 


will you have—a glass of sack or a pitcher of ale?” 


“Certainly not,’ answered the old man. 


Alexis burst out laughing. 
“What!” said he, 
sack? Bring me anything you please, old comrade ; 


“sack for a Miffelsteiner ?— 


only be in a hurry.” 

While the servant went to fulfil the desires of the 
hungry traveler, he had time to look around the 
spacious apartment, in which there remained not a 
single piece of furniture which could remind him of 
old times and the happy days of his childhood. The 
once comfortable room wore now a rather grotesque 
appearance A ciumsy oaken table and leather- 
cushioned chairs stood in the middle of the room; 
covered with carving 
The tapestry 


an old-fashioned sideboard, 
and much worn, filled up one corner. 
exhibited to the gazer’s eye scenes of barren hills, 
melancholy-looking castles, Gothic castles, enlivened 
here and there by groups of figures dressed in the 
The 


window curtains, made of bright-colored, plaided 


garb of Scottish peasants or Highland chiefs. 


stuff, looked not more modern than the sidebeard, 
and almost hid the high and narrow glass that ran 
between the windows from the ceiling to the floor. 
‘‘ Where have I got to?” 
himself; and repeated the question when the old 


said Alexis, mockingly, to 


butler entered, who, with much ceremony and the 

gravest mien in the world, placed a salver contain- 

ing the desired viands before the astonished youth. 
‘Your highness must be contented with the best 


we have,” he said; ‘the beef is as tender as if it 


99 


av 
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had been under the saddle; and you will find the 


sack, or rather claret, exquisite. You should have 


had the leek soup also, but the cook, who is kept 


me by a bad cold, could not spare time from 


her reading to warm it. But, if your excellency 


wishes it, I will entertain you with a tune on the 
bagpipe 

Alexis stared at the speaker, wondering which of 
had lost his senses. But, as he saw the 


the two 


old man make a movement towards his discordant 
instrument, his power of speech returned 
“In the name of all the saints, old fellow, stay. 


that have 


Man, Tobias, teil 


Come here, and tell me if you have lost your senses. 
Your highness! ook 


her reading disturbed! bagpipe ! 


claret! ac cannot 


me what has come over you 
‘‘Ah, Master 


changing his stiff, formal bearing 


said the old man, at once 


Alexis,”’ 
to his own simpie 


and natural manner, “if I must tell the truth, I do 


not know myself what is the matter with me. But 
I beg of you, as you value your uncle’s favor, never 
to call me Tobias in his presence It is now ing 
on to three years since [ have been named Caleb 


My master and his English lodger would have it so 
Yes, the old 


names changed, too, on that day Y 


house and the old servants had their 


udo not know 


how it troubled me—the one as much as the other 


but then I am only a servant, and what is pleasing 
to the rest of the household, I dare not object to.”’ 
At of this 


from chair, and, hastily throwing 


the close speeca, Alexis had sprung 


his up the sash, 
was leaning out of the window gazing up and down 
the street 

“Tt 
re-named Caleb; ‘it is positively true—the honor- 


able 


What is the new name by which your house is 


is true,’’ he exclaimed, turning back to the 


old star no longer hangs above the portal 


known ?”’ 

‘It is now called ‘ Wunderbar,’”’ answered the 
old servant; “and it is well named, for it is truly a 
marvel how things have been carried on since then, 
crowded 


Eng- 


and 


so strange and so foolish. Strangers have 


and from 
They could not be 


decent, but were engaged all the t 


here in the summer time in shoals, 
sober 


land especially. 


ime in mad pranks, 


or else mocking and jesting in a way that was won- 
derful to my old eyes. They gaped at me poor old 


Caleb, as if I had been a sight, both in my face and 
behind back, on all 


breaking my head, they gave me 


occasions; but then, after 


my 
pie nty 
I « 


but then the nei 


money by way of a plaster. Th yuld bear on 


account of the drink money ; 
laughed as loudly at the master, and the h 


myself, and Susan—who is now called Janet—for 


nothing. No drink money came from and, 
mdeed, it has given me, an old man, great trouble 


But what can I do, Master Alexis? My master is 


very hasty, and I am sixty years old. If he should 

turn me away, who will give to the sixty vears old 

‘Tobias—ah, Caleb, I should say s daily bread? 
I, old man!” exclaimed Alexis, with a burst of 


honest feeling l, Tobias. You have many atime 


—e—eeeeereee 


carried me in your arms, many a time borne with my 
frowardness, and concealed my boyish misdemean- 
ors; and was always kinder to me than my lordly 
uncle, who often forgot that my father was his only 
brother, and my too early lost mother the sister of 
his wife. Should you ever have need, come at once 
But 


now, honest old grayhead, tell me further; I do not 


to me; I will share my last crust with you 


yet half understand you.” 
Tobias ¢] 


himself no listener lurked be 


inced heedfully to the door, and, having 


convinced hind it, he 


continued, in a smothered tone :— 
‘It is 


our mistress, your good aunt, died; and everything 


now a little more than three years since 


has gone wrong with us since. The master was 


troubled, and did not look after his affairs as he was 
used to do; and, leaving the housekeeping to take 
care of itself, everything went to sixes and sevens 


so, at last, if we had on every week day one guest, 


and on Sunday four, or may be one, we were glad. 
Every week a thick packet of books came from the 
capital; and our master never showed himself until 
he had read them through; then mademoiselle, and 


He 


And so, as you may sup- 


then most commonly the master again. ate not, 


he drank not—he read. 


pose, though he became more learned, he did not 


grow any richer. But, happily, when things came 
to the very worst, there was one came here—his 


guardian angel, it might be, but his outward appear- 


ance was that of a plain, square-built man—and 


wrote his name (in the strangers’ book, as they call 


it)as coming from England It was he who advised 


had 


and household changed, and, it is generally believed, 


my master, and the name of the house, court, 


vy for the new 


gave my master the money necessa 


arrangement. It was doubted for some time whether 
both not 
but, if they had not, they did not the less fail to turn 


my master had lost their senses; 


he and 


1 


us servants into a set of jac k-puddings Our clothing 


h was to be made and worn like those 





gures in the tapestry—the Highland dress, 


But we only wore our new dress 


when the boys from the street had nearly 


stormed the house; and’’—the old man lowered his 


vi the amtmann called and told our master 
that, though he might make as great a fool of him- 
self as I pleased, he must clothe his servants 
as | me orderly and Christian people And so 


to be able p about 


The E 


right ud Were we to sl aguin 


and stockings. ishman, 


n our jerkins 
who came again the next summer, and brought a 
irge company with him, had a very free tongue, 
ind blustered and jeered at us all, saying that we, 
‘ poor s« uls, here on the continent, were nothing but 
a s¢ P miserable serfs, and he could not see 
w he master had not a right to dress us as he 
pleased But, at all events, that he dared not do 
I, for my part, was heartily glad that the old amt- 
! n had power in Miffelstein than the Eng- 
. in Serfs we were not, that | we knew 
But | was ged to learn to play on the bagpipe, 
and J et I cook as they do in Scot 1; and we, 














THE GREAT 


all und every one of us, as they say in the little book, 
must read at least sixteen pages in these books of 
my master’s every day. Janet took to it readily, 
and declared that the beautiful stories delighted her 
more than all the cooking she had ever done in all 
her life. As for me, though I read as much as I 
possibly can, I do not get any wiser; for I constantly 
forget to-day what | read yesterday.” 

The old man stepped back affrighted, for the door 
was opened suddenly, and a young, beautiful girl, 
habited in a rich dress, plaided and made in the 
Scottish fashion, stepped into the apartment. 


? 


*« Amelia, darling cousin !’’ exclaimed Alexis, as 
he sprang forward to meet his fair kinswoman, ‘I 
give thee a thousand greetings; and though eighteen 
years, instead of nine, had separated us, I should 
anywhere have known those ingenuous blue eyes.”’ 

And so he went on, sometimes complimenting, 
sometimes in the affectionate and familiar manner 
which their near relation and early companionship 
warranted, until the maiden became really at a loss 
to know what he Once a sparkle of joy 
beamed in her melancholy eye, and her fair features 


meant. 


were overspread with a deep blush; but the mo- 
mentary glow was lost at once with its kindling, 
in the cloud of sadness which lay on her brow. 
Alexis 
quired 


parture, for he was well assured it must be some- 


was not slow to mark the change, and in- 
anxiously what had occurred since his de- 


thing more than what Caleb had told him of, ridicu- 
lous as it was, that had thus affected her. But she did 
not 


pressing, and loudly implored her, by all the sacred- 


answer. Alexis, really alarmed, became more 
ness of their early and true friendship, to confide to 
her brother’s heart the cause of her sorrow. 

said he, “I will not stir from 
I am fairly 


“Truly, cousin,” 
this place until I know what it means. 
bewildered with all I see. It is evident, since my 
departure, that this old house, with its furniture, 
master, and servants, is turned fairly upside down. 
But why has this unblessed change come over you? 
Have they altered your name as well as that of old 
Tobias? 


forced you to swallow, day by day, the romantic 


Tell me, has that barbarous Englishman 


trash of his countryman, as he has compelled this 
poor devil here to take Red Gauntlet in divided por- 
Tell me, Ame- 
lia, oldest, dearest, best loved friend, tell me all 


tions, as one does jalap powders ? 
without reserve. I certainly did not expect to find 
you still in this house as Mademoiselle Wirtig. 
Your worth, your beauty should long ago have in- 
duced some bold Jason, loved and chosen, to have 
carried off this brightest of all gold fleeces from 
Colchis——”’ 

«Spare me this, dear cousin,’’ interrupted Amelia, 
with a glance at old Tobias, who stood listening at 
a distance. 

Quickly recollecting himself, Alexis called out— 

“You may withdraw, Tobias; I will call you 
when wanted.” 

Tobias obeyed 
sin, in whose eyes tears had gathered and stood 


Alexis drew nearer to his cou- 


r 
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ready to overflow. With a waggish smile, he 
said— 

‘We are now alone, Amelia; and your acute- 
ness has not failed to discover that I was not par- 
ticularly happy in my poetical illustration. I never 
was good at understanding poetry. But, to atone 
for my blunder, I will hereafter confine myself to 
plain prose, and promise you, in whatever may hap- 
pen, protection, counsel, and assistance, as far as 
you may need, or the most faithful ally can bestow. 
It is true, I left this house clandestinely, because my 
uncle would force me to be a merchant, when my 
hand longed more for the compass and surveyor’s 
chain than the yardstick, and my head was full of 
the propositions of Euclid and the fame of Vitru- 
vius; but Iam not the only graceless fugitive who 
finds preferment in his calling. So fear not ; con- 
ceal nothing from me. It is now nearly three years 
since William wrote me that he hoped soon to carry 
you to his home as a bride ; and now I see he told 
me falsely—now I find you, instead of being crowned 
a household goddess, faded by sorrow.”’ 

“The assessor wrote not falsely,’’ said Amelia, 
with some warmth; “at that time he cherished 
I was favorable to his suit, and my 

But the decree of fate has torn us 


strong hopes. 
father pleased. 
asunder. The author of Waverley is the angry genius 
who has separated us and made us unhappy.”’ 

“ Pshaw!” cried Alexis, starting up impatiently. 

But Amelia proceeded, and, raising her eyes with 
enthusiasm— 

“Who can tell, dear Alexis, how or where the 


thread is spun on which the fate of our being 
hangs ?” 

“Why, by my faith,’ 
gayly, “it is not hard to perceive that somewhat of 


You 


Our neigh- 


’ 


returned the young man, 


this comes out of the study of Abbotsford. 
may tell this in a Bohemian village.* 
bors there, over the great canal, have often troubled 
I did not 
know, until this time, that the consent of the greatest 


us Dutch in our domestic affairs; but 


writer of his day was necessary, when a young 
Miffelstein maiden was tomarry an honest Miffelstein 
assessor.”’ 

Amelia shrugged her shoulders in disapprobation, 
and answered, slowly— 

‘Your levity, Alexis, can afford itself amusement 
at the expense of my sorrow. It is well for you, 


but sport it no further. I yield myselfto the decree 


of fate.”’ 


*“ My dear, good cousin,’’ returned Alexis, seri- 
ously, ‘‘ you have read those bewitching romances, 
forgetful that they are not reality, until you have 


permitted your mind to be too powerfully operated 


upon. The benevolent author of Waverley would 
be too’’— 

Tobias cut short the sentence he would have 
spoken. With a great flourish, he threw open the 


door and announced the approach of his master, 
who, a few moments after, made his appearance. 


* A proverb 
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His uncle 
looked old, and had assumed a peculiarly stiff man- 
like to that of 


Ine 


Alexis could not conceal his surprise. 


ner, Caleb; but, on this day, the 


formal g his bearing was much increased 


A cloud of 
dreamy thoughtfulness lay heavy on his brow; but 


ravity of 
by the antiquated Style ot his dress. 


the contradicted, 


ively dark eyes beneath most 
But the 


dark, sad expression had become stereotyped, and 


forcibly, the genuineness of his gravity. 
served as a relief to the solemn doings and sayings 
of its wearer. 


Master Wirtig welcomed his nephew gravely, 
hut kindly ; spoke not one reproachful word for his 
clandestine departure ; congratulated him on his re- 
turn to Vaterland ; and inquired what was his present 
occupation and prospects 

‘Tl am architect—a 


Alexis 


patrons 


an mechanic,’’ answered 


‘““My industry procured me f vor and 


I have been instructed in my trade in the 

best workshops; and a journey through Italy 

En 

improvei 
| 


In Ene 


France, 


and gland has perfected, as far as may be, my 


an 
und!’ said Master Wirtig, looking much 


aston ished ‘ Hast thou also been in Scotland ?”’ 


Alexis in ie 


His 

temptuously 
W hat 
The 

pointed nm 


laughingly answered 


ed 


but inquired further— 


negative 


uncle shrug his shoulders somewhat 


con- 


prospect hast thou at present ‘ag 


Hector,’ 


honorable en 


Prince he answered, “has ap- 


e to an iployment; I am to 


go to him in the spring I wished to see you all 


gain, and have come here to spend the autumn and 
winter, if you grant me an hospitable reception.” 


Master Wir- 


hand; and he 


Thou art heartily welcome,”’ said 
tig, shaking the 
added 
ple 


lady of 


him by pom pously 


Hospitality is the duty of the noblest peo- 


Stay with us as long as you please. By our 


Embrun, we will be greatly pleased to have 


you in the spring, too, as I then think of having my 


Whole house remodeled. You find mrch here ona 
footing different from what it was when vou left 
Say, is it not so? Come, march on; the ‘great 
unknown’ shall live; he has made my fortune l 
will tell you how on our way to the harvest fes- 
tival March on, in the name of all the gods: the 
noble wizard shall live!” 

The relation given by the uncle to Alexis, on their 
way to the village, near which the harvest festival 
was being celebrated, coincided essentially with 


what he had already heard from Caleb, only greatly 
exceeding it in its ridiculous extravagance. All! the 


mysticism that ever was known, put together, had 
never obtained so complete an ascet dency over the 
human heart as Wirti¢ had allowed to the be- 
witching legends of the Wizard of the North. The 
cheerful, useful burgher had tried, by turns, to 
assume the sour bearing of a stiff Presbyterian—the 
good-humored, attentive landlord—the caustic and 
eccentric severities of an antiquate d twaddler; and 
those beautiful and romantic fictions, intended only 
as recreation in an ideal world for minds when 


fatigued in the real, formed for hima universal com- 
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AN wows 


The 


which, when his fortunes were at the lowest, had 


pendium of knowledge. happy speculation 
been devised for him by the eccentric Englishman, 
though based on such a ridiculous foundation, had 
saved him from ruin, both as to his mind and out- 
ward circumstances. At the time when he lost his 
excellent wife, and his mind was perplexed and 
deeply troubled, these absorbing and bewitching 
creations of genius fell successively into his hands, 
and, giving himself up to their perusal, his diseased 


imagination fashioned itself by turns to the charac 


ter last studied. His neighbors believed he had 
lost his senses, and his customers left him—ruin 


stared him in the face. The arrival of his English 


friend and his noisy companions disturbed his roman- 


} 


tie dream, and, | 


bringing prosperity, it also brought 


more light and cheerfulness into his clouded mind, 
and awakened, besides, the most unlimited gratitude 
to the author of Waverley. His likeness hung in the 
the 


yyful festivity, his birthday was an- 


most conspicuous place in large dining-hall, 


wherein, with j 


nually celebrated, his health was drunken times 


innumerable 


But, 


and his sayings as constantly repeated 


although the cloud was withdrawn from his 


mind, the force of the enchantment still remained 


Not less powerfully, though in a different manner, 


did these brilliant imaginations of the worthy baro- 


net, which had fashioned for him a world so singu- 
larly bright and lovely in the days of his deep 
depression, detain him in his fetters, now that 


prosperity had taken their place. An encroa¢ hment 
on this enchanted domain was resented and punished 
l The 


most painfully DY assessor 
Elben, a clever young man, and the intended son-in 


its possessor. 


law of the worthy host of ** Wunderbar,’’ had vea- 
tured to do battle with some of those notions, and 


had 1 drawn into the field to contend its 


the 


ow fairly 


with from the Tweed 


I 
Father Wirtig had hastily taken sides. 


~;OSsSession conqueror 
Fri In argu- 
" , 


ment proceeded sarcasm, from sarcasm discord, and 
lastiy, by a solemn sentence of banishment, the un- 
happy ver was expelled from the Wirtig clan 
There was no contesting this; and bitterly did he 


ish vangu «he I 


‘ Wunder- 
LHe 


scott 


regret his campaign against the 


t 
His 


was 
bar”’ 


disconsolate 


lady-love torn from him, and 


threatened him with all its terrors was 

In vain the amtmann advised him to let “‘the old 
fool take his own course, and to think no more of the 
. pale-faced, weeping Amy,’ as the blockhead now 
calls his daughter.’’ In vain the crafty parent drew 
him into the company of his own rosy-chee ked dam- 
sels, and insinuated that a fine young fellow like 
Elben was worthy of a better match than Mademoi- 
selle Wi 


ot 


ig The troubled swain heard not a word 
hints, ] yuld 


ana 


peace to his 





the harancue, understood no wi 


much rather have made overtures of 


exasperated enemy, and the more especially that, as 
the months flew rapidly by. he feared that some one 
ish guests that flocked there 


the summer might carry off his lovely Mifi 


among the Eng in 


from 
eisteiner 


to his own happy island. He endeavored to con- 














ciliate the stubborn partisan ef the Great Unknown 
through his daughter, whose aflections were still 
unchanged, and through their mutual friends, but 
At last, the old host, 
their importunities, was heard at the last harvest 


in vain. wearied out with 
festival to declare that he would forgive and try to 
forget the great offence of Assessor Elben, and once 
more give his consent to his marriage with Amy, if 
he, in expiation of his fault, would himself write a 
romance in the very spirit of the calumniated author 
of Waverley, and present it to the father of his bride 
as a peace-oflering. 

Poor Elben shrunk from such a condition as he 
would from death; but does not Love conquer all 


obstacles and laugh at locksmiths ? 


Did he not once 
make a good painter out of a good blacksmith, be- 
sides constantly inspiring poets? The terms were 
hard; but Elben did not entirely despair of success. 
He intrenched himself behind a pile of the Waverley 
novels; he read and read, wrote and wrote, struck 
out and tore up. A thousand times he retreated in 
ill humor from his arduous task, a thousand times 
Yet the 
He was too honorable 


returned to it with renewed patience. 
genius still flew from him. 
to let another write the desired work for him, and 
so deceive his cruel father-in-law; and still there 
seemed no probability that he himself would ever 
be able to fulfil the heavy condition. For a whole 
year he had thus tormented himself, and all he had 
The stipulated time of truce 


The 
romantic scheme he had undertaken had paled his 


gained was—nothing. 


would expire on the next Sylvester’s day. 


own cheeks, and disappointed hope faded the rose 
on Amelia’s; and the unpitying world of Miffelstein, 
though it sympathized with the poor maiden, and 
boldly endeavored to bring the old man to reason, 
laughed not the less outright at the troubled assessor. 

These details were not obtained by Alexis either 
from his uncle or from his cousin. The first as- 
sumed a menacing look at any accidental naming 
of the assessor’s defiance of the sturdy laird of the 
Highlands, and he dared not speak of him to the lat- 
ter in her father’s presence. From E!ben himself, 
who, lonely and indifferent, glided like a ghost 
among the revelers, and no less surprised than 
pleased to meet the companion of his boyhood, he 
had learned the history of his joys and his sorrows. 
Alexis pitied and laughed at him alternately. 

“Poor William,” he said, “ your speech sounds 
sadly ; and I do not see that I can help you out of 
your trouble. I am no poet, that, with one of the 
children of his brain, can bring you out of this scrape, 
nor yet one of those magnanimous robber chiefs 
from the Highlands who can entice your bride from 
her father’s house, and conduct her to you with the 
tender melody of the bagpipe. My lowly under- 
standing could only summon some god out of a ma- 


chine, who might assist in healing so wide a breach. 
Listen to my counsel: give up this affair alto- 
gether.’ 
Elben gazed at him reproachfully ; then, in a con- 
temptuous manner, he answered— 
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“Friend, thou understandest nothing about it.”’ 


“ Possibly not,” returned Alexis. “But only 
think of it—you a romance writer !”’ 
Elben sighed. “It is true, Alexis,’’ he said, 


“that, for hours at a time, I have remained seated 
among the ruins of the old castle yonder, waiting for 
the moment of inspiration; and, on many, many 
evenings, have stolen into the lowly beer shops, 
whose rude thresholds had never been pressed by 
the foot of an assessor, that I might see the beha 
vior and hear the language of the rabble; but for 
what profit? I cannot comprehend it like these peo 
ple ; I cannot take hold of it like those of whom i 
is a trade.” 

“But further,”’ said Alexis, “ my good Willian 
it makes you a laughing-stock to the whole town 

* All this, 


bear,’’ rejoined 


can cheerfully 
“Nay, furthe) 
Alexis, I do not believe you have ever been in love 


for Amelia’s sake, I 


Elben, hastily. 


or you would know that, in such cases, a man must 
proceed boldly, in spite of cruel fathers and old wo- 
men’s babble. To see the beloved one every day ' 
You know nothing about it. Do you believe I would 


be here in the midst of this foolish bustle, were it not 


to feast my eyes with the sight of the beloved one 
Have I not stood here leaning against this tree fo; 
nearly an hour, suflering myself to be trodden near! 
to death by the crowd as they hurried past to the 
dance, merely that I should not lose sight of her f 
one moment? And yet this dream must soon end 
Sylvester’s day is almost here; but not that ab- 
horred romance. Amelia will then be dragged to the 
altar by some rich Suabian, or ou of those riotous 
Englishmen ; and then what remains for me but a 
pistol shot through the head? And, perhaps, by fo!- 
lowing this good old English custom, I may receive 
more honor than if I had written the romance.”’ 

** What good would that do you?” said Alexis, 
laughing. ‘* You had a great deal better live like a 
good Dutchman, hoping and believing like the knight 
of Foggenburg.”’ 

“« Who was he, then, this Foggenburg?”’ inqmred 
Elben, eagerly. 

But, just aj that moment, two cannons thundered 
near them, a swarm of rockets and artificial fires 
were thrown up into the clear blue sky, and the 
women, screaming with real or pretended affright, 
crowded at once into the very centre of the Satur 
nalia. The friends were hastily separated; and 
Alexis, carried along by the human stream, found at 
last a stopping place beside his uncle, who was 
holding his alarmed daughter in his arms, endeavor- 
ing to soothe her. 


’ 


«Do not be frightened, dear Amy,”’ said he, in a 
gentle tone; then turning to Alexis, “‘ Nephew,’’ he 
continued, very solemnly, ‘by ’r Lady of Embrun, 
that was a report! the greatest ever thundered by 
cannon. I doubt whether the steamboat made a 
greater explosion the other day, when it blew up, 
and sent Prince Hector and all his court up into the 
air.”’ 


«“ Not quite so bad as that,’’ Alexis laughing’) 











assured him. “Fame, as usual, has greatly exag- 


None were blown into the air, 


gerated the affair 


none wounded—all were saved. The boat on which 
t prince and his court embarked for a plea- 


sure jaunt, to go by sea from the Residence to 


Stapel, has truly, by the unskillfulness of her engine 
ler, run aground. But the prince, assembling 
‘ m the deck, left the sinking vessel in good time; 
[ owe more of my present good fortune to the 
service I was enabled to render his highness in 
‘uring his safety by a swift sailing boat, than to 
all my knowledge as an architect.”’ 
The bystanders who, full of curiosity, had been 
listening With open mouths to this relation, bowed 
v to their honored fellow-burgher. Amelia lisped, 
1a soit tone— 
What happiness for thee, dear cousin, the con- 


sciousness of having saved so many lives, and 
among them one so distinguished !”’ 

And his uncle, as he shook his hand most cor- 
dially, exclaimed— 

By our Lady of Embrun, nephew, you are the 
bravest fellow that ever guided a rudder! Give me 
the fireworks, Amy ; light the match : for, to honor 
thee, Alexis, I will discharge my first round at the 
harvest festival.”’ 

The rockets flew, and, unhappily, alighted in the 
flank of a broad-shouldered man, who, in a brown 
overcoat and round hat, was elbowing his way 





lustily through the crowd. 


The corpulent gentle- 
man, a stranger, defended himself with haud and 
foot against the fiery monster, and at last succeeded 
in extinguishing it with his broad heel. Brandish- 
ing a Spanish cane, which he held in his hand, with 
many significant gestures, and fulminating some 
heavy curses, he approached the spot where Wir- 
tig was busy preparing for another round. Amelia 
bade her father remark the singular behavior of 
the stranger as he sailed towards them. But the 
old host answered, cx olly, ‘¢ Let him come on.”’ It 
had been a custom, from time immemorial, to play 
such tricks as scorching strangers who might acci- 
dentally happen among them at their harvest festi- 
val, and it was not to be expected that they should 
make any exception to the rule in 1827. But, as 
the stranger drew nearer, and Master Wirtig could 
distinguish one rough and well-known English oath, 
he began rather to regret what he had done; and 
the more, when Caleb suddenly appeared and whis- 
pered in his ear. The stranger had arrived at 
‘“ Wunderbar” half an hour ago, seemed to have 
ridden hard, and had been guided thither by the old 
butler himself. Greatly now did he regret having 
discharged his burning rocket at the stranger, who, 
coming from England, must naturally be an ally; 
and most humbly did he endeavor to excuse (as he 
termed it) his sad inadvertence. The anger of the 
stranger was at first too great to .eceive any 
overtures of peace, and sputtered out menaces in 
English, which Father Wirtig but imperfectly un- 
derstood. But the characteristic anger, though 
violent, soon evaporated; and then, in a jargon 


of mixed Dutch and English, he expressed his 
willingness to receive the offered apologies. He 
accosted Amelia politely, condescended to take a 
seat beside her, praised the landlord’s wine, and 
made himself very agreeable. 

Father Wirtig, forgetting his rockets, now devoted 
himself exclusively to the stranger, fixing his eyes 
upon him, from time to time, as though there was 
some mystery to be penetrated. Amelia, finding 
her father’s attention entirely withdrawn from the 
noisy revelers, took this opportunity of exchanging 
sundry tender looks with Elben, who, leaning against 
the aforesaid tree, had once more become her vis- 
d-vis. Alexis, who had been seized upon by a 
group of his old schoolfellows, now extricated him- 
self and approached towards the table ; but scarcely 
had he reached it, when he espied the stranger 
Starting back with surprise, he exclaimed— 

‘How! my noble sir, is it really yourself? You 
here ?’’ and he extended his hand. 

The Englishman, not less astonished, dropped the 
Cologne pipe which, renouncing the manners of 
a gentleman whilst among these smoking barba- 
rians, he had been puffing beside his fair neighbor, 
sprang up without a word, and, seizing him by the 
button, fairly forced the questioner to accompany 
him some distance within the wood. 

They were seen in the distance for some time, 
pacing to and fro, and, from the gesticulations of the 
stranger, the conversation might be deemed earnest 
and of no ordinary import. Alexis listened smiling- 
ly, and, at length recollecting himself, looked to 
wards the spot where he had so unceremoniously 
left his uncle, and where he saw him still standing 
as if petrified As he continued to look, he saw old 
Caleb approach the table to moisten his throat with 
a draught of new wine. His presence seemed to 
awake his master from a dream 

«Old man,”’ said he, suddenly, “ tell me how the 
noble gentleman traveled.”’ 

‘‘On horseback, Master Wirtic,’’ answered the 
gray-headed Caleb, putting himself into an attitude ; 
‘on a strong, brown horse. His excellency wore 
gaiters, and was dressed as I believe they do fora 
fox hunt 
ton; and, if you command it, Master Wirtig, I will 


His Spanish cane was hung to his but- 


describe to you, as well as my old head will permit 
me, the whole of his riding gear.”’ 

“ Leave that,” said the host, somewhat impa- 
tiently ; “‘ but tell me at once where he came from, 
and where he is going.”’ 

Tobias shrugged his shoulders significantly by 
way of answer 

‘‘Did he not write his name in the stranger’s 
book ?” 

‘‘Yes, Master Wirtig. he did; but I had to beg 
him hard, and he swore all the time that he would 
not; but at last he did. And then he said that no- 
body should know his name except it might be my 
master, and he must not speak it, or else——”’ 
*Glorious!’’ exclaimed Wirtig, springing up in an 


excess of joy, and embracing the old servant; “I 











THE GREAT 


guessed it, | have it—now quickly tell me what is 
his name !” 

Tobias smiled mysteriously. 

** You shall read it yourself; and, master, you—he 
—yes, certainly he knows how I pressed him, and 
indeed 1 looked over his shoulder into the book; 
but——”’ 

*¢ And you saw the name; speak out, knave, what 


1 il ? 
A LIK© 


2) 


id it lo 
“It looked to me much like an ink-blot—— 
“ By our Lady of Embrun and Saint Dunstan, 


” 


you are the most provoking blockhead that ever 


Wore a green apron. Tell me how many letters 


were in his name ?”’ 
Tobias scratched his head. 


‘Who can tell exactly ?’’ he said; “I am not 
a good reader, and it looked like an ink-blot—but 


not over tive, | will wager.”’ 
you are stupid—I have it, I have it, the 


Tell 


Janet to roast, boil, and bake; it shall be a great en- 


* Knave, 


greatest of all prizes. Run, blockhead, run! 


tertainment. a rare Scottish feast; the oaken table 
shall bend under the weight of the sack, ale, and 
whisky. Tell Quentin to put to the horses, and 


bring the calash for us. Rob, give my invitation to 


all the most respectable citizens. Charge Evelina 
on her sou! not to stay too long after the goats, but 
go and help Janet in the kitchen. By Saint Dun- 
stan’s harp—but I had almost forgotten that 


Edith must sweep the dancing-hall, and Front de 


old 


Now go—run, 





Beeuf arrange the large wax- 


fly.” 


Caleb vanished. <A troop of curious friends and 


gossips flocked around him. “ What is the matter?” 
and “* what is the matter ?’’ flew from mouth to mouth. 
“Do you make an entertainment?’ they inquired 
all together; and Father Wirtig’s answer was, “| 
will give a feast, a rare feast to your young folks. 
I have a guest, a rare guest, such as never before 


trod the pavement of Miffelstein; yes, I will enter- 


tain the whole world.”’ 
While this scene was being enacted, Elben had 
stolen to the side of Amelia, and, entirely occupied 


by themse!ves, had not heard one word of the old 
host’s harangue; they had no thoughts to bestow 
on the lavish arrangements he was making; all 
were expended on the sorrow, the tears of their 
own hopeless love. 

The 


up to the happiness of the moment, when they found 


assessor and his beloved gave themselves 


that Father W 
knew not what, had overlooked them. 
all his assumed solemnity of manner, and his age, 


bustling about something they 


irtig, 


Forgetting 


he flew like lightning through the merry throng to 
meet his nephew, who, having finished his colloquy 
with the stranger, was seen advancing from the 
grove. 

« Well now, well now ?”’ exclaimed the uncle, dis- 
tending his eyes to their utmost extent. 


«“ Well, now,”’ repeated Alexis, quietly. 


“Is it he or is it not?” 
’ suid the young man. 


‘Who? 
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“Now, by our Lady of Embrun, thou wilt drive 
You say you did not see him in Scot- 
You can- 


me crazy. 
land ; but did you not meet him in Paris? 
not suppose I am blind. Has he not the noble Scot- 
tish features, the high-cheek bones, the sharp gray 
eyes, the broad mouth, and firm expression, the 
lame foot, and five letters in his name? What more 
would you have ?” 

“In Heaven’s name, uncle, nothing more in the 
world.” 

“ Right, you silly boy ; why then will you not te!l 
me what you so well know? And his portrait, too, 
the five letters in his name, and the bad handwriting, 
like an ink-blot; in spite of you, it is all plain—the 
stranger is Scott.’’ 

“Scott !’’ exclaimed Alexis, now really astonished, 





“how do you know it is?” 


inquired his uncle, somewhat 
I know it is—that stupid 
Unknown! 


‘Ts it not true,” 
angrily, ‘is it not true? 


blockhead—it 


shame to yourself, Alexis, and hold your handker- 


is he, the Great Take 
chief to your eyes to hide it—well you may, as may 
all the children of this miserable country, when they 
consider that its arbitrary laws will not permit the 
noble Highland dress to be worn. There, now, | 
verily believe you are laughing outright. Very well 
Laugh as much as you please ; but assure this great 
man, who, Heaven knows how, unworthy as you 
are, seems not unknown to you, that his incognito 
shall be sacred, as truly as I carry in my bosom, 
beneath these Dutch trappings, an English heart 
To the whole Miffelstein world he shall still be the 
Great Unknown; but he must permit that we cele- 
brate his coming.” 

‘He will not object to that, I think,’’ said Alexis, 
laconically, as with a deep blush mantling his cheek 
he surveyed the toe of his boot. After a moment's 
pause, he resumed: “ But, indeed, dear uncle, in this 
matter your penetration is entirely at fault.” 

His uncle put on a knowing look. 

* But where is he now ?”’ he inquired hastily 

“If I am not mistaken, I see him yonder on the 
brow of the hill, busy about the great mortar.” 

“Ah! the great man,”’ said Wirtig, enraptured, 
“would he thus trouble himself! how condescend- 

See, he disdains not to apply the match 
Listen, Alexis, that was a master shot; 


ing he is! 
himself! 
that cannen shall be mine, though it cost a thousand 
guilders. Ah, yes! and it shall be named Walter 
Scott.” 

“ Pshaw!” expostulated Alexis; “if you carry on 
in this fashion, the incognito is in some danger, and 
it is particularly necessary at this time to maintain 





it, as 
« You are right, 


hand on his mouth; “be silent now, my tongue, 


” interrupted his uncle, laying his 


since thou knowest sufficient English to enable thee 
to carry on confidential converse with this illustrious 
stranger—or, rather, I had almost forgotten that, as 
he had translated Biirger’s Leonore, he must under- 
stand the good Dutch we speak here in Miflelstein 


Is it 4 


not soe, Ale 


xis? Tell me, now, in the strictest 
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nfidence, how comes it that the greatest poet in 


the whole world has strayed hither to this 
Has he heard 


or bas any 


poor 
W underbar,’ 


told him of his faithful c 


town? something al 


one ansman 


John Jacob Wirtig? Or has he come to learn some- 
hing of the manners of our poor country, and to 
e amongst us while he fashions another beautiful 
cture like that of the bold Kenneth in Palestine, 
r the Scottish Durward at Plessis les Tours ?”’ 
Dear, kind uncle,’ began Alexis, with grave 


P } " 
one a d Serious lOOk, 


‘] am sorry to say neither of 


our suppositions Is Correct In | ypes of your dis- 
retion, and binding you besides to the strictest 


secrecy, | will no longer conceal that a great mis- 
tune has driven the author of Waverley to Miffel- 
stein You 


nistorica 


know that he 
} 


tales ; it 


has written a great many 


he has also written a history. 


4 general in France has taken great offence, and 
has been seeking him all over England, in order to 


him to combat for lse unsay 


Now, 


has once said 


bring life or death, ore 


what he has said you know a nobleman 


never recalls what he 


‘You are right,’’ interposed Wirtig, hastily taking 


eman can do this L sec 


>. 
nknown will not 


already how 


t wi end The Great | unsay 


vhat he has said, but he will shoot the French 
gene i and aneeme 

On he contrary, uncie, I tl cS it i kely the 
Frenchman might shoot him, which he is not de- 
sirous of at this time; and that is the reason why he 
ms come nere, where ho soul w ever think of 
~oking for him 

How inquired the champion of the Highlands, 
somewhat disconcerted this looks like ike—a 
weakness wh did not belong to his own heroes ; 


t have sal- 


for such a thing as this they would soon 


lied forth sword in hand und, above ali, a North 
Briton. I pray you -’? 
You are in err ’ hastily mterposed Alexis; 


r 
the good barenet only until he 


has completed a dozen romances on which he is 


en them to the press; and, as 


now employed, and giv | 


that Goth will hear of no delay, he— 


Ah! now I compre he nd.’’ said Father 


Wirtig, 
joyfully ‘the Unknown is right. And that savage 
Frenchman, the general, would he shoot away, in 
f myself and all the world, twelve 


hand ? N , 


find protection for centuries By 


the face « romances 


from that masterly indeed. In Miffel- 


stein genius sha 


uur Lady of Embrun, he may wrap himself securely 


n his plaid; I will cover him with my target; and 


Wunderbar’ will stoutly defy all hostile powers 
who may threaten her consecrated precincts 


W hat 


has come over your father, dear Amelia? 


He shows off and makes more noise than is alto- 
gether becoming in a quiet burgher,’’ said Elben to 
his fair neighbor, as Wirtig and Alexis took their 
way towards the spot where the cannon was placed, 
followed at a little distance by the crowd, who, not 


comprehending the meaning of the old man’s singu- 


ar behavior, were laughing, and shaking their heads 
significantly at one another, as if they thought some- 
thing was wrong. Amelia returned the warm pres- 
sure of the assessor’s hand as she answered, with 
eyes full of tears— 

“T fear, Wi 


from this day our hopes are at an end. 


that 


A dark and 


iam,’’ she said very gravely, ‘ 
angry spirit rules our house, and I now fear that my 
father will fulfil what he has often sworn to do, give 
me to another 

“Who is 


turning deathly pale at the horrible thought 


that other?’’ cried the alarmed lover, 
‘ Sure- 
ly not that empty-headed Alexis, the new-fangled 
architect. The sanction of the church, in this case, 


will be necessary, and cannot be obtained. The 


degree of relationship will prevent——’’ 
said Am 


dreaded Englishman. My 


You deceive yourself, dearest,” 





“7 mean that father’s 


unrestrained joy, his strange hints this morning—for, 


truly, he did speak of a rich son-in-law from Eng- 


land 

‘ You pierce my heart,’’ said the assessor This 
dreadful day, this unblessed harvest feast, has cut 
off mv last h pe I have come here this morn ng 
as some | r wretch goes to his execution, with a 
crowd of people to gaze on his agony. The music 


the cannon, and now this visionary, all hurl me 
without hope of yr to the earth.”’ 


‘William, dear Wi 


succ 


lam, What a picture you have 


fashioned for yourself!’ said Amelia, weeping 
Romantic nonsense !”’ proceeded the assessc 
despondingly yet now am I really in the vein, it 
not to wi at least to act a ieartul trage suth- 
cient 40 satisfy your father and move all hearts 
Yet have pat ence, beloved—there is yet justice on 


earth. I will institute a process against your father 


Sylvester’s day is yet distant; and, ere it arrives, 





volumes might be written and many frightful scenes 
invented. But against this English blusterer, this 
limping lover, I shall use another weapon This 
vagabond stroller—who knows whether or not he 
has a passport ? It seems to me as if all was not 
right with him In a country like this, a gentleman 

‘ler does not come riding over peopi ’s tields 

in gaiters, too. I will know who he is, and 
what is his name, whether he be John Bull or Bro 


ther Jonathan 


(To be continued.) 
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BY JOHN 


PLEASE, mim, the butter is all out,’ said Nancy, 
thrusting her face into the door of the room where 
Mrs. Peabody sat sewing. 

‘‘ Impossible !”’ 
ble, Nancy.”’ 

Indade, mim, and there ain’t enough for sup- 
per 

‘What has become of it, Nancy?’’ asked Mrs. 
Peabody. ‘I bought four pounds day before yester- 


was the lady’s reply. ‘ Impossi- 


day. It’s impossible! It can’t be all gone.’ 

Faith and alive, thin, Mrs. Peabody, and sure 
t's been used.”’ 

Never!” 

The lady was positive in her assertion that the 
butter had not been fairly disposed of; while Nancy 
quite as positively maintained the affirmative of the 
question at issue between them. The result was, 
Mrs. Peabody had to buy more butter, and continue 
in darkness as to the ways and means by which 
four pounds of that necessary article of table com- 
fort had vanished in about two days. 

The white sugar is all out,’’ said Nancy, after 
breakfast on the next morning. 
The white sugar out! Are you certain, Nancy ?” 

* Yis, indade. There ain’t the full of a tae-cup 
in the house.”’ 

Didn't Mr. Brown send home ten pounds of 
sugar on Saturday ?” 


4* 
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‘I don’t think there were ten pounds, mim.” 

“Well, [ do, then. I know there were ten pounds. 
We always get ten pounds ata time. Are you sure 
there is none in the box ?” 

“Sure and sartin, mim.”’ 


! 


“It’s very strange! Ten pounds of white sugar 


in five days W hat have you done with it, Nancy ? 


“ Me done with it, mim! And do yees mane to 
insineate that I wouldn’t act honestly ?”’ 

“T don’t insinuate anything, Nancy; I only ask 
what has been done with ten pounds of sugar in five 
days ? 
gone. Now, I only desire to know how it has been 


It was placed in your keeping, and it’s 


disp sed of.” 
It’s been used in the family, in coorse,’’ said 

Nancy 

‘‘No; that is impossible. We only use white 
sugar for tea and coffee twice a-day. Ten pounds, 
properly taken care of, ought to last two weeks.”’ 

‘Not if the children are allowed to ate it as they 
do.”’ 

* Who allows them to cat it? I’m sure I don’t,” 
said Mrs Peabody 

‘*T can’t keep them from it,’”’ replied Nancy 

‘“ The children never ate al! that sugar.”’ 

«“ Well, mim, it ’s gone,”’ 


, : 
And that was about all the satisfaction Mrs. Por 


said Nancy 


hody could get 











d sugar and butter vanish thus unac- 
yut flour and meal, soap and starch, and 
too various to mention 


said Mr 


came In 


other things 


t stand this,”’ Peabody, when his 


quarter bill of groceries ‘One hundred 
and forty-eight dol! 


Not that 


Yes; one hundred and forty~ cht 


aid Mrs. Peabody. 
We never 





much, surely,”’ 


had a b ke this before.’ 


Isn't there some mistake? Perhaps Brown has 
sent you the wrong bill and pass-book 


Mr. Peabody 
book 


“ Henry Peabody, in account, &e 


the cover olf the pass- 


referred to 


and read— 


It’s our book, 


you see 
something wrong persisted Mrs. 


Chat I will readily admit,’’ replied her husband. 


But w e is it? 


book is not added up right,”’ sug- 


after page 


ody hurriedly added up page 


All correct, so far as that is concerned 


Phe ve re charged with more than we re- 
ct said Mrs Peabody. 
No; I don’t believe that. But, to be certain, 
et read off the different articles 
This was done; and Mrs. Peabody could not 


suy that any charge was wi although 


the entries of tea, sugar, coffee, oil, butter, and lard 
were remarkably frequent. 

If it’s all come into the house, it hasn’t all been 
eaten said Mrs. Peabody, in a positive tone of 
Vo. 

ven there must be a leak somewhere,” said 


her husband 


raid there is; but how are we to discever 








t? N sa very extravagant < k, and lays a 
hea l upon everything. I be » she wastes 
more * Wages amount to 
: ist have a heavy hand to n 
afte shion Are you sure she ’s 
[’y i nothing to make me think d 
u talked to her about the 
g 
es replied Mrs. Peabod over and 
< i But it does no good She declares 
1 \ ng which comes to the house is used in 
tl d what, then, can I say? I shouldn't 
ct f n mnoc t person of ste 12 
It’s the a serious matter to accuse any one 
‘ t But there ’s a leak s here, and 
we tn na it 
Iw I knew how to find it,’’ said Mrs. Pea- 
boe diogly 
Human ingenuity 1s equal to anything. We 
must find the k, Anna 
And, in od earnest, Mr. and Mrs. Peabody set 
t < find the leak. 
Am frequent visitors of Nancy, the cook 
1} es , AW Ss 1 t ] a I isket a d 
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Mrs 
was introduced by 


This Peabody often 


kitchen, and, as she 


wore a cloak person 
met in the 
Nancy as a poor woman in bad health, with several 
young children, the lady’s feelings were interested 


in her favor, and she often made her presents of old 


clothing, and sometimes gave her flour and tea 


Nancy had known this woman in Ireland, and 
spoke of her as having seen betterdays. Particu- 


larly did she dwell upon the honest character s 
had 
impression was made on Mrs. Peabody. 

“What old 


through the basement to-day 


borne at home. In this way, a very favorable 


that I saw coming 
?? asked Mr. Pe ly, 


rather ea! 


woman was 


on coming home one evening 


usual. 
‘‘ Had she on an old brown camlet ck 


‘“ Ves,’ 











“Oh, she ’s a poor woman who comes to see 
Nancy sometimes 

‘“ And does she always bring her basket gS 
ingu red Mr. Peal dy. 

‘*Why do you ask that ?”’ said the lad\ 

‘T guess you ‘Il find the leak you spx re 

‘Ohno! ohno! I don’t believe that old 
would take anything which was not given 

“That may be. But are you fully advised as 
the extent of Nancy’s generosity . 

‘I don’t believe she would take anything, unless 
it was cold meat or broken bread 

“Have you ever looked into her basket 

‘No.” 

‘“* How often does she come ?”’ 

«Two or three times a week, I believe 

“Oh, mother!’’ spoke up a bright-looking boy: 
who was an attentive listener. “She ’s here 
day, and sometimes twice a day.”’ 

‘Indeed! You ’re sure of that, Harry?’’ s 


Pealx “ly 





Mr 

‘Oh yes, sir - 

“Did you ever see Nancy give her anyth 

‘] saw her put a great chunk of butter in 
basket yesterday 

‘Indeed !”’ 

“ Yes, sit 

‘“ Anything else ?”’ 
[ don’t know what was in 


some papers. 


though 
«Did Nancy see you when she did this ? k 

Mr. Peabody 
“ No, sir 


I was looking in at the window 


Henry ’s mistaken. I can’t believe it,’’ ss 
Mrs. Peabody, In @ positive voice 

it will be an easy matter to settle. The <t 
time she comes, take the liberty to x - 
basket 


I wouldn't like to do that 


‘No; 


‘Look into her basket, Anna, and, my w 
it you’ | find the leak 
Mrs. Peabody shook her head positin s 
suggestion 
If I catch her here, I shall most cert 
said Mr. Peal 














“ You ’!! only hurt the old woman’s feelings. It’s 
bad enough to be poor, without having suspicion 
added thereto.”’ 

«« Poverty is no crime ; but carrying off pounds of 


butter, sugar, and flour, not to mention a dozen 


other things, can hardly be called honest.” 
“TJ don’t bel 
“Tt will be 


ieve she does it, Henry.” 


ne 1 


aoes 


If 


more agreeable to know that s 
not than to let the present state of doubt remain. 
you don't look into her basket, I will.”’ 

Not a long time passed before Mr. Peabody had 
he desired. A 


usual, he came home on the next day; and, just as 


the opportunity little earlier than 
he reached his own door, up from the basement area 
Said basket 


had a dark piece of woolen cloth, or baize, covered 


eame the old woman with the basket. 


over it, and was, moreover, partly concealed under 


the woman’s cloak. Nancy had come out with 
her, and stood in the area. Neither of them saw 
Mr. Peabody at first, but he soon manifested pre- 
sence; for, the moment he saw the woman, he 


g the covering from 


stepped up to her, and, draw 


her basket, said— 
‘“‘ What have we here ?”’ 
Mr Peabody spoke ma quick, stern voice. 
had done, 
the 


for a moment with a face of dismay, 


Nancy, the moment she saw what he 
turned and went back hurriedly into the house ; 
woman stood 
and then dropp n 

“7 thoug 
1 


g the basket, beat a hasty retreat. 
said Mr 


room, bearing in his 


ht I’d discover the leak,”’ Pea- 
y. as he entered his wile’s 


wT AAT Pr WT 
Tune—* } 
BY THOMA 

‘OVANK Doone: Long ago 


They played it to deride 


Sut now we march to vi 





And that ’s the tune to guide us! 
Yankee Doodle! ha! ha! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy! 
How we made the Red Coats run 
At Yankee Doodle 


ha! 








Dandy 


To ff is not a pleasant game ; 
But, if we must, we’ll do it! 
When ** Yankee Doodle’? once begins, 
Our Yankee boys go through it! 
Yankee Doodle! ha! ha! ha! 


Yankee Doodle Dandy ! 


Go ahead !”? the captains cry, 


At Yankee Doodle Dandy ! 


And 
Th 
There the 


Prepared to seren 


let her come upon the sea, 
e insolent invader— 
Yankee boys will be 


de her! 


s 





~~ ~~ ~~ - ~~ —_——eeenrm 


hand the old woman’s basket, which, on examina- 


tion, was found to contain, besides various other 
articles, the following, fully recognized as the pro- 
perty of Mr. and Mrs. Peabody :— 

One pound of butter; about a pound and a quarter 
of loaf sugar; three links of sausage, and one loaf 
of bread. Of the tea and coffee in papers, the fresh- 
ly cut half pound squares of soap, the nutmegs, and 
the dozen other little matters of the kind, it was un- 
certain whether they had been abstracted from this 
or some other house in which a leak existed. 

Mrs. 


Nancy, when summoned from the kitchen. 


and was 
Ot 


course, Nancy had no suspicion that the old woman 


Peabody was confounded; 


80 


was dishonest, and stoutly maintained that not an 
article found in her basket had been taken from Mrs. 
Peabody’s kitchen. 

Rather doubting this, with so much evidence be- 


fore her, Mrs. Peabody had the resolution to dismiss 


Nancy on the spot; and the act was effectual in 
stopping the leak. After that, butter and sugar 


went twice as far as before, and the next quarterly 
bill for groceries reached only the sum of eighty-one 
dollars. 

In more families than that of Mr. Peabody would 
a leak be discovered, if old women visitors to the 
kitchen, with cloaks and baskets, were occasionally 
overhauled. There are a goodly number of them 
about, and the way they make grocery bills run up 





is afflicting to a man whose purse is not deep, and 
well filled with Californias at that. 


: Doodle.”? 
no. 


Yankee Doodle ! ha! ha! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy ! 


ha 


Yankee guns will sing the bass 
Of Yankee Doodle Dandy ! 


‘ Yankee Doodle !”° 


The good old days before us 


How it brings 
’ 
Two or three began the song— 
Millions join the chorus! 
Yankee Doodle! ha! ha! ha! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy ! 
Rolling round the Continent 
Is Yankee Doodle Dandy! 


‘* Yankee Doodle 
The 
But all 
And every tvrant fear it! 
Yankee Doodle! ha! ha! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy ! 
Freed 


Of “* Yankee Doodle Dz 


'? Not alone 





re Continent wi!l hear it— 


the world shall catch the tone, 


ha 


ym’s voice is ji 








THE TWO PORTRAITS 
OR, SKETCHES FROM THE PORTE-FEUILLE OF AN ARTIST’S LIFE. 
BY ENNA DUVAI 
So full of matter is our history down to the very tip of the rosy tapered finger. ‘The 


Yet mixed, I hope, with sweet variety 

The accidents not vulgar too, but rare 

And fit to be presented, that there wants 
Room, in this narrow place, and time to express 


Its action to the life. Yetas the statuary 

That, by the large size of A es’ foot, 

Guessed at his whole prop , 80 we hope 

Your apprehensive judgments will conceive, 

Out of the shadow we can only show— 
——$—$_—_$_—_—— And will be pleased, 

Out of your wonted goodness, to behold, 

As in a silent mirror, what we cannot, 

With fit conveniency of time allowed 

For such presentments, clothe in vocal sounds.”’ 


FLET 


HER, Prophetess 
Pau Renwick was a true poet. He could give 
form to his beautiful conceptions either on the can- 
vas, in divine verse, or in the sweet modulations of 
music. Happy being! Life was no prison vault to 
the angel guest who tended the flame of genius that 
the 


nest, it did “sit and proyne its wings,”’ 


burned on altar of his heart. There, in that 
giving vent 
to its joy, as the flame burned higher, in exquisite 
words, forms, and notes, which the world’s people 
called creations, when it was only the language of 
the spirit land from whence it came 

“unequaled!”’ Such 


the 


“ Beautiful!’ “divine! 
the 
——, from a crowd of people who were gazing at 


It could 


scarcely be called a portrait, for it seemed the reali- 


were words heard in exhibition-room at 


a full-length portrait of a beautiful woman. 


zation of a poet’s conception of a nymph of Dian, or 
rather the rejoicing Venus, when Paris awarded to 
her the palm of beauty. An exulting expression 
curled the rich, voluptuous lips; but the classically 


turned chin, the graceful sweep of the neck and 


throat, and the deep, poetical light that beamed from 
the large, full eyes, gave an air of Dian purity to 
The golden brown hair was gathered in 


waving masses over the temples, disclosing only a 


the face 


tip of the little shell-like ear, and bound up with 
classic severity at the back of the head with a fillet 
ef pearls. One tiny hand rested on a marble pedes- 
tal, which pedestal supported an exquisite statue of 
the god Apollo, standing in half shadow, which pro- 
duced a fine artistic effect. The left arm hung care- 
essly by her side; but the antique drapery hid not 
seen, from the 


a beauty. The whole arm could be 


snowy rounded snoulder, over which the 


airy gos- 


samer texture 
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was confined by a gemmed clasp, 


head was turned a little over the left shoulder, a: 

the joyous, beaming expression of the countenance 
the poetical atmosphere that surrounded the whole 
figure, caused in the beholder a deeply-drawn sigh 


of exquisite rapture 


“Remarkably fine!’ said a gentleman to his 
friend, standing at the outside of the grou] ( 
it be a portrait 

‘Yes,’’ replied his friend. ‘It is the portrait 


our queen of ton, Mrs. Berkely. There she is 


tall, splendid-looking woman, surrounded by 


crowd of men 
The gentleman looked in the direction his {rier 
pointed, then again at the picture, and then qui 


at the lady again. 
‘She is a fine, noble-looking woman ie at 
said, *‘ but not so beautiful as that picture The 
is a spiritual, poetical beauty in that pictured face 
and form that the living belle does not possess 
‘“ That’s the secret of Renwick’s 


SuCCESS a8 al 


artist,’’ said the friend. ‘ He always adds his ow: 
poetical ideas to his portraits To such a degree 
does he worship ‘the female face divine,’ that, it is 


said, he will not paint a man at any price.’ 
“He must 
while he painted her,”’ said the first speaker It’s 


have fancied he loved that woman 
no mere portrait painted as a matter of business 


“ He 


or no business,” 


received a thousand dollars for it. 


Dusiness 


replied the matter-of-fact friend 


6 My life on it, then, he hated the money ex 
claimed the other, “and only took it because hs 
position towards her in society forced him to do s 
Come, tell me more about this Renwick. | v 
know lnm by reputation. But, while you tel! me 


let us get out of this crowd ; we WI come 1n a 


when the saloon is empty. I cannot bear to look 


that divine being in the presence of this vulg 
mob.”’ 

As he said this, they passed close beside Mrs 
Berkely, who caught the last sentence 


danced more brightly, her rich lips seeme 


and her whole figure displayed, in its ele 


consciousness of exquisite beauty ; and the sy 


ling repartee fell faster than ever from her sa 
clover tongue, like glittering gems 

Another one in that saloon had heard the conve 
sation of the two gentlemen ; but not w e sal 
feelings of gratified vanity that filled 1 wghty 
heartless woman of fashion. It was a pure, delicate 
slight being, that seemed as a Psyche striving fc 














the spiritual perfection that would unite her to her 
god-lover. It was the wife of the artist. 

A chance observer would not have called Agnes 
Renwick even pretty. There was a cold marble- 
like purity whigh enveloped her whole being, that 
But to 


those who knew her she was more than pretty—she 


rather repelled than attracted admiration 


was beautiful as an angel; for they saw the hea- 
venly spirit that dwelt within her. 

Agnes Renwick grew still colder as she listened 
to the conversation of the two friends. Their words 
tell on her heart like drops of water, that hardened 
as they fell like ice-drops, and she turned from the 
picture, at which she had been gazing until soul 
sick, with a feeling like despair. Nor was her 
agony over. The baize-covered door of the exhibi- 
tion-room opened, and a cry of weleome from the 
noisy, fashionable group greeted the new comer. It 
was her husband. She saw Mrs. Berkely advance 
towards him with extended hands; she noted, with 
the quick eye of love, his enraptured countenance as 
he looked upon this bold, beautiful woman ; then 
she turned, and, passing through the sculpture gal- 
ery, Whose cold, white marble figures seemed so 


ke the spirit at her heart, left the hall. 


She returned home, and, as she walked through 
the spacious halls and ascended the broad staircases 
i her beautiful house, she recalled the feelings of 
ove and pride that had filled her heart when her 
husband first brought her to this abode. Every 
article of furniture, every costly and beautiful adorn- 
ment, had some tale of past love to breathe in her 
ears; and the whole house, that, in former times, 
iad thronged with airy spirits of joy, seemed now 
filled with mocking, taunting demons. With a 
noiseless step, she passed from the drawing-room, 
fitted up in the most luxurious style, to the library ; 
then she entered an alcoved room, which connected 
the library with the studio of her husband. For- 
nerly, this had been her favorite place. Here she 
used, in happier days, to sit with her children, read- 
ng aloud to her husband, whose easel was placed 
near the door of the alcove, or listening to the ex- 
quisite musical melodies which he would pour out 
n moments of inspiration. She threw herself upon 
he lounge and gazed into the quiet studio, now 
ilmost a forbidden spot to her. 

The studio was a circular room, lighted with a 
dome. Around it were disposed models of antique 
statuary. There was a voluptuous Venus, a trem- 





bling Psyche, an inspired Sappho, and there a pure 
Diana, with other beautiful works. 

A soft, white, gauzy thing rested on an alabaster 
stand that stood on a bronze tripod, and seemed 
placed there as something sacred. She crept in like 
a thief and approached it. One lock satisfied her: it 
was a handkerchiet ; and on its centre she saw, in 
delicate embroidery, the name of Beatrice Berkely. 
She threw it from her as if it had been a serpent, 
and, with a crushed heart, she returned to the 


alcove ; and, burying her face in the cushions of the 


vunge, lay as if lifeless. Not a tear, not a sob 
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escaped her; her grief was voiceless, because de- 
spairing. A faint wail of an infant came floating on 
the air. Agnes Renwick sprang to her feet ; a mur- 
mur fell from her chiseled lips— 


“God forgive me ! 


I had almost forgotten I had 
children.”’ 

Beatrice Berkely was a heartless, idle woman of 
the world. Her rare beauty was united to a great 
deal of wit, and a prompt, ready memory. Her 
education had been carefully attended to. Her 
parents being wealthy and worldly, she was early 
subjected to those strong influences of society which 
cultivate the outward woman, but which neglect the 
heart. She had married because it was necessary 
to marry; and had mai ied well, according to her 
own definition of the word—a wealthy business 
man, Who cared more for his stocks, and profits, and 
speculations than he did for her incomings and out- 
goings. He was steadily occupied in gathering to- 
gether heaps of money; which she was just as busy 
in spending in the most lavish manner. This he 
permitted because it gratified his vanity, and added 
to his consequence. 

Not many of the fashionable circle of which she 
was leader knew Mr. Berkely, except by name. He 
was one of those “‘ deputy husbands’? that some 
one, Macaulay, we believe, says opera singers have. 
Merchants, bankers, men of business knew Mr. 
Berkely well; he was to be seen in his counting- 
room, on Change, but very seldom anywhere else ; 
he existed, that was certain, but rarely, if ever, was 
seen In society. 

Beatrice had one grand starting-out point in life. 
To be universally admired, nay, adored, was her 
only desire. She was perfectly innocent in this, so 
far as regarded cherself, according to the world’s 
law ; for, though she had insatiable vanity, she had 
no desire, no power to love. She longed to number 
in her train every man she knew—young or old, 
humble or distinguished, it mattered little. Adora- 
tion she must and would have, if she sacrificed 
everything but outward reputation. Her adoring 
lovers, who looked into her swimming, expressive 
eyes, or dwelt on her trembling, voluptuous lips, and 
listened to the words of impassioned feeling that fell 
from her skillful tongue, never doubted the exist- 
ence and sincerity of the feeling that seemed to agi- 
tate her throbving breast. She was a finished 
actress. No wonder the impulsive Paul Renwick 
felt the influence of her spells. 

She had so gradually woven the web of her 
witchery around him, that he was almost uncon- 
scious of its growth and strength. He had been 
difficult at first, and this piqued her ; but she found she 
would have to advance step by step. She had her 
portrait taken in various ways. This afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the display and exercise of 
her charms of mind and person. She used all her 
powers of wit and fancy ; sparkled in lively Jadz- 
nage ; talked of the world in a free, careless, dash- 


ing style ; startled him by her boldness: then, with 
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weneuttatienhannenatinenbes a 
crafty cunning, made him fancy that all this wild 
gaye was assumed to hide a swelling heart, that 
was almost bursting with the agony of repressed 
feeling Phen, as their intercourse progressed, she 
once in a while let fall passages of his own beautiful 


poetry, or warbled, as if impulsively, one of his own 
sweet melodic his rea- 


inded, 


portrait a ready described, he 


*s, 


His vanity was touched 
: 


son was b and, at the time of the painting of 


n 


the Was fast § mg 


ali 


he brilliant wave of pleasure, every sense 


{ th 


s gaudy 


drunk with the overpowering odo 


tulip, leaving the lily-bell of his life to close its leaves, 


and fade in the dark, damp night air of neglect 


yvuch in her dress- 


Agnes Renwick sat on a lowe 
} 


One arm leaned on her reading-table, over 


] 
iat 


ing-room 


which hung a swinging, antique lamp, and her little 
Her 


as a pillow for the rosy cheek of her almost 
de 


hand clasped her aching brow other hand 


served 


baby boy, who lay extended on the couch bes 


her, sleeping peacefully and happily Near her was 


a swinging cradle, and in its soft, white, downy 
nest lay her bird, her pet darling, her baby girl 
These were her heart’s treasures now, and, miser- 


like in her despair, she had spread them out before 


The night air stole in through an adjoining con- 
servatory, filled with the perfume of sweet tlowers 
One might have fancied it was a zephyr creeping 


around her, and enveloping her wi ts sweetness, 


as if it even felt sympathy and would soothe her. 


A 


with 


her, and she was reading it 
It the Int 


mable 


book lay before 


ce ep interest was erno of Dante, 


unfath song s wild, 


that “mystic, 


solemn tale of horrors, sMe tried to silence her own 
heart cries She could not read anyth ng else; 
every other book was connected with him—her 


wandering one. The Inferno they had never read 


t r; it was too fearful and sad for their peace- 


ful, happy natures, during the sweet urs of their 
love 

Midnight stole on. and she arose to close the con- 
servatory doors, that the chilling air might not harm 
her little ones. She bent over the cradle, kissed 
the downy cheek of the slumbering infant, then 


compose d the tossed limbs of her boy, and, kneeling 
, 


iow murmurs 


A 


beside him, soothed him to sleep with 


of endearment and snatches of sweet nelody 


terrible thought darted across her mind. 
y,”’ she said, 


If I 


taken from 


‘IT have loved my husband too dear 
and this is why I am so fearfully punished 
, 


so De 


worship these children, they may al 
me.”’ 
W hile ne d, 


de her; he 


of her ch 


an angel stood I 


the couch 


knelt 
that 


by 


seemed to her eS 


ng garments 


it, 


had white, drooping pinions and g 
air surrounding him trembled with ligl 
His | 
almost severe. He beck- 
inf? ed l 


at 
I 


The whole 


j a waterfall in the sun’s rays eautiful 


ke 
countenance seemed sad, 
xy some 


d 
seemed 


oned silently to her; and she felt 
mysterious power to leave her loved little ones, an 


ge WwW 





i3¢ heavenly messenger 


in 





borne along on invisible wings. Vainly she stretched 
out her arms towards her children ; but they faded 
gradually from her sight, and she was alone. 
Beautiful objects then surrounded her; rare new 
flowers bloomed, such as she had never seen be- 
fresh 


with individual life ; 


fore ; odors breathed around, as if possessed 


t<xelt 


a beautiful country spread i 


before her, a country of cloud-land, glowing with a 


heavenly, golden light; and the whole air seemed 


filled with rapturous music. Forms of 


but 


exquisite 


loveliness floated around ; she felt her heart’s 


agony tenfold more than she had in life. Every 


vision of beauty that surrounded her seemed to in- 


crease, deeper and deeper, her anguish. She cried 
husband, and said, “ All, all is vain. 


And thus it seemed 


aloud for her 


Heaven is hell without him 


to her that she floated on and on in this dreamy 
abode for eternity, wailing, and crying aloud this 
thought of her sinful heart; and ever and anon a 
deep undertone would come swelling upon her ear, 
like the minor harmony of an ocean, saying— 


« This is the punishment of the idolatrous—those 


who worship the creature above the Creator.” 





And then, again, on, on floated her rit in $ 
interminable anguish. 
For days, Paul Renwick watched with agoniz 


feelings of remorse by the couch of his wife, lis 


ing to her raving He had found her extended on 


the floor of her dressing-room, after returning from 
an interview, that had been almost sinful, with the 


Circe who had nearly blasted by her spells 1 


bloom and beauty of his life. He heard the agonized 
cries of his wife with horror. Her whole wild 
fancy dream she told ; every beauty that surr , 


her, and which she thought she regarded silt 
she described in wandering, broken words. T 
he heard her wailing, entreating cry for him, and 
undertone of condemnation she also repeated 

It was a painful sight to see this quiet, s ru 
creature so fearfully metamorphosed. She s¢ 
a Pythoness on the tripod, rather than th 
angelic being she had heretofore been; and, w \ 
repentant, bowed spirit, Paul Renwick prayed that 
this sentence of suffering and death might be re- 
moved. Heaven has mercy for the re pentant err 
and this Renwick felt, when he saw a quiet caim 
gradually spread over the countenance of his w 
and her lips murmured— 

« T can return to earth once more 

She slept sweetly, calmly, but so noiselessly that 
it seemed to her fearful husband a deathlike sleep 


But it brought life ; and, when she opened her « 


} 


she saw her husband leaning over her with a « 





tenance that seemed like the one his face | 


in the early days of their love. Sh l 


e endeavored 


speak, and faltered— 
Paul—heaven ?”’ 


as he clasped her c 


ir angel one,’’ exclaimed Pau 


lose to his heart; “ it is ex 


and life. You must not die yet. You must live 
love forgive me, and make me fit for heave 














VIA DO 


ON eee 





Agnes smiled, then sank back into a still more 
peaceful slumber. 


Agnes Renwick did not die, dear reader. She 
lived to be a much happier wife than she had ever 
been. Her husband shook off the pernicious influ- 
ence that had well nigh ruined him, and the beauti- 
ful, dangerous Mrs. Berkely was almost forgotten 
by them. 

But she did not forget Renwick; 


by her first discomfiture, she resolved to pay a long 


and, mortified 
Visit to Europe. A year or two afterwards, she 
received a letter from one of her fashionable friends 
at home, which caused a scowl of anger to distort 
her fine face. The letter said— 

“ We are all-running mad after a new picture of $ 


r 
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Renwick’s. It has a curious name— Home-Light’ 
—but it is a portrait of his wife and two lovely 
It seems a Madonna and child with ‘ that 
She must be a 


beautiful woman; andI am told that she is as beau- 


children. 
exquisite Saint John’ beside her. 
tiful as the portrait. It is a noble picture, and said 
to be the finest thing he has ever painted. 

“ The attitude and expression of the whole face 
and figure of his wife are said to surpass that 
famous portrait of yourself. Seymour, who says all 
the good things, you know, calls your picture ‘ Ren- 
wick’s Paganism,’ and this picture of his wife and 
We used 


say, you may remember, that love was the inspira- 


children ‘Renwick’s Christianity.’ to 
tion which was needed for the painting of your 
portrait ; but we all agree that adoration was neces- 


sary for this picture.” 





ooo 
ao am - _ 
VIA DOLOROSA. 
BY P. A. JORDAN. 

Wuat mighty hosts go daily down Hiow glow the ringlets on her brow! 

The broad and ever open way Her drooping eyelids sweetly fall 
That leadeth from this world beyond Over her dark and lustrous eyes 

The verge of mortal day! Shading their beauty all. 
I seem to hear the echoing tread Yet silently, save when her ey¢ 

Of countless feet, as on they go— Flashes, as with some glorious gleam 
Some to the regions overhead, From far off lands beyond the sky, 

Hosts to the realms of woe. From homes beyond the stream, 
Methinks their quick unceasing tread, She journeyeth on, as pilgrims may 

In solemn echoes, ever falls Amid the torrid sands afar, 
Upon my startled ear; and, like Dreaming of homes far, far away 

The voice of mighty angel, calls Where loved companions are 
My spirit to prepare: for soon Tottering, as over bruiséd flowers 

I know these active limbs of mine A guiltless child goes smiling by; 
Must jostle in the crowds that go Sin hath not yet bedimmed his powers— 

Hence to that unknown clime. No wicked light illumes his eye : 
Tottering aneath a weight of years, But gently, as if led along 

Whose snowy wreaths are on his brow, By fondest mother’s outstretched band, 
A bowed and wasted form appears, Joy sweetly beaming from his brow, 

All sad and thoughtful now. He seeks that unknown land 
His eye is vacant, and the clow ’Tis a broad way; and wave on wave 

Of beauty, that once nestled there, Of deathless souls sweeps wildly by, 
Has fled; and ashy paleness now Through the dark portals of the grave, 

O’erspreads that face once sweetly fair ) To where eternal kingdoms lie 


Here comes a lighter step. Give way, 
And let the youth with golden hair ? 
Pass on: he would not longer stay 
To reap earth’s heavy care. 


5 
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But still! a gentle form goes by, ; 
Her face illumed with golden smiles; ; 
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< 
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The tear-drop seldom dimmed her eye, 
So young and glad the while 


Happy the soul that sure can tread 
This dark and shadowy way, to find 
Rest for the ever-aching head, 
Peace for the troubled mind 


But Calvary’s ever flowing stream 
Can cure the sin-sick soul below : 

On Jesus’ arm alone we lean— 
He’ll guard and guide us as we go 
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CHAPTER VI 

We will now turn to sunny Italy, where the na- 
tional costume is as sad as the fate of the people. 

The dress of the higher ranks in Italy is all copied 
from French models; though living in a land where 
painting and sculpture have for ages past produced 
the chefs-d’euvre of the arts, they are uninfluenced 
by the graceful and elegant models that surround 
them, and prefer following the various and volatile 
fashions of France. 

The Roman peasant’s dress is usually of a dark 
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the 


color; the petticoat is long, boddice laced 
ucross the bosom, the sleeves nearly tight from the 
shoulders to the wrist, a handkerchief pinned across 
the bosom, immense ear-rings, and a curious head- 
dress of white linen, which lies quite flat upon the 
head, and the ends hanging down upon the shoulders 
and back. The boddice is frequently gayly orna- 
mented, and usually of some bright color, different 
from the robe or petticoat. The hair hangs in long 
tresses, and the shoes have immense silver buckles. 

The love of finery is very great among the Roman 
afford such ornaments 
usually wear necklaces, chains, and crosses. The 
dress of the Trasteverini, who form a large portion 
of the population of Rome, distinguishes them from 
Lady Morgan says: “ The 


women, and those that can 


the rest of the Romans. 

men wear a silken net on their heads, 4 /a Espag- 

nole, a jacket of black velvet thrown on their shoul- 

ders, a broad crimson sash, and enormous silver 
44 
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IN ITALY. 


shoe-buckles. The women braid their hair in silken 
nets, and ornament it with silver bodkins; and in 
their gala habit appear in velvet boddices, laced 
and colored 


with gold, silken white 


(which discover feet shining with large, showy, 


petticoats, 


silver buckles), and scarlet aprons.” 
stewards of the 
appearance 


The Massari, or rural Roman 


princes, present a very picturesque 
The Roman ferrainolo, or mantle, ig thrown over 
their 


hats 


gaunt figures with great effect; their broad 
are flapped over their,eyes, and they carry a 
gun slung at the side, and a hunting-spear in the 
hand, which give them, according to Lady Morgan, 
an air rather military than pastoral. 

The female peasantry of Terni wear a singular 





cuffa (a veil of embroidered linen, projected like a 
shade over the eyes by a piece of whalebone), sh 
scarlet jackets, and colored petticoats 


Lady Morgan mentions the great rese mblan: 


between the dress of the peasantry in parts of 


pontifical states and that of the common Irish, t 
men being muffled to their chins in dark and ragged 
mantles. To use her own words: “It is remark 
able that some of the women of this district wear a 
head-kerchief precisely like that worn in the remote 
parts of Ireland; and that others had on the Iri-h 
mantle, a piece of bias-cut cloth drawn over the 
head, almost always of a dingy red. The Irish 
mantle is, in fact, the Roman cloak, so universally 
worn by all ranks. Another point of resemblance 
was that almost all the women were bare-legged, 
and frequently bare-footed.”’ 

Evelyn, in his “‘ Diary,’’ mentions that, when he 
visited Rome in 1645, all the Jews who inhabited 
that city wore yellow hats. 

Lady Morgan states that the female peasants in 
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the neighborhood of Rome wear white, Isis-like 
head-dresses. 

At Mola di Gaeta, the women roll their long 
tresses, mingled with silken bands, round their 
heads, with an antique grace; and the vessels with 
which they are often seen fetching water from the 
fountain are generally of a graceful Etruscan form, 
which adds to the elegance of their appearance. 

Lady Morgan, speaking of the magnificence of the 
aresses of Napies, says that they might be supposed 
to be the ‘“‘ plunder of a sultan’s wardrobe.” 

Swinburn tells us that, “ At Naples, the women 
are also very splendid on those days of show ; but 
their hair is then bound up in tissue caps and scarlet 
nets, a fashion much less becoming than their every- 
day simple method. Citizens and lawyers are plain 
enough in their apparel ; but the female part of their 
family vies with the first court ladies in expensive 
dress, and all the vanities of modish fopperies. 
Luxury has of late advanced with gigantic strides 
in Naples. Forty years ago, the Neapolitan ladies 
wore nets and ribbons on their heads, as the Spanish 
women do to this day, and not twenty of them were 
possessed of a cap; but hair plainly dressed is a 
mode now confined to the lowest order of inhabit- 
ants, and all distinctions of dress between the wife 
of a nobleman and of a citizen are entirely laid aside. 
Among the paysannes may be seen almost every 
mode of hair-dressing found on the Roman and Gre- 
cian coins. The coiflure of the younger Faustina, 
with the coil of hair plaited upon the crown of the 
nead, occurs frequently in the old town; that with 
the coil lower down, which may more properly be 


t 











styled Lucilla’s head-dress, 1s common among the 
younger part of the sex in the Chiaia; and Plauti- 
na’s among the women more advanced in years. 
* * * Very little suffices to clothe the lazaro, 
except on holidays, and then he is, indeed, tawdrily 
decked out, with laced jacket and flame-colored 
stockings; his buckles are of enormous magnitude, 
and seem to be the prototype of those with which 
our present men of mode load their insteps.”’ 





BY MRS. ELIPH 
To that world, the dark and nether, 
Came—’twere vain to question whither— 
Came a spirit through the ether, 
To the Fatal Sisters suing: 


Life to me is given, uncaring; 

Let the boon be worth the bearing ; 

Load the staff with hand unsparing ; 
Wind the clew that ’s long undoing.’ 


Slowly, slowly turns the spindle, 
Slowly does the distaff dwindle, 
While the Three their voices mingle, 
Laboring on the thread of life: 
Draw and twist with hands unstable; 
Now a thread as strong as cable; 


Now than spider’s web more feeble— 


Now unmeasured, now most brief.’’ 


And, replied the ireful youngest— 

From my clews select the longest; 

Mark the threads, and take the strongest— 
Even so the Sisters will it! 
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But—’? 
Saw no clouds around his morning; 
Only flowers the path adorning— 

‘* Lengthened life! with bliss I'll fill it!’® 


The youth heard not the warning; 


Lengthened life! Oh, thoughtless mortal, 
Struggling even at the portal 
Of its labyrinth so fatal, 

What thy doom each traveler knows! 
Soon upon the midnight air, 
Comes the lowly muttered prayer 
From the cave of dire Despair— 

‘* Cut the thread, dark Atropos!’’ 


But she hears that prayer, unheeding ; 
And he follows, weary, bleeding, 
Where the thread of life is leading, 
She in mockery had given; 
And at length the maze emerging, 
Rides he waters dark and surging, 
To an unknown haven urging— 
May it be the port of heaven! 
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PART FIRST. 
LOOKING FOR A NICE FARM HOUSE. 


Summer after summer had Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins 


spent amid the heat, and dust, and noise of the city, 
while many of their friends and neighbors sped 
away to the country, and passed the sultry months 
where the pure airs played among the cooling 


shadows, and the bright streams danced along re- 
freshingly through green meadows, or gave a new 
charm to wood and valley. Often and often had 
they sighed for a rural season; but, somehow or 
other, they could never just make it convenient to 
follow their inclinations in this particular. 

One day last summer—it was in July, and the 
thermometer had been ranging from ninety-six to a 
hundred for nearly a fortnight—on the return home 
of Mr. Jenkins, at the apmio: ch of evening, his good 
lady said to him, in a fretful tone of voice— 

** What am I to do with these boys, Mr. Jenkins? 
The holidays have begun, and they are to be home 
for two months.” 

“ Oh dear!” returned Mr. Jenkins, evincing con- 
siderable perplexity of mind at this intelligence 
It will he their ruimation.” 


“| 


« Two months holiday ! 
* And the death of me,”’ 
46 


said Mrs. Jenkins. 
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I ’m almost wor- 


can never stand it in the world. 


ried out of my life with them on Saturdays; and 
what will it be when there are two months of Satur- 
days? I can’t turn Tom and Dick into the street. 


and let them go into all sorts of company 

‘No, indeed; that would never do,”’ replied the 
father. 

“And they ’ll never content themselves in the 
house. That ’s impossible,’ said Mrs. Jenkins. 
‘¢ Moreover, it would be cruel to shut them up like 
prisoners in their own house. I declare, | fee! 
utterly at a loss.” 

‘ Hadn’t we better try to get into the country for 
a couple of months ?”’ suggested Mr. Jenkins. 

“1 ’ve been thinking of that,” replied the wife. 
“[ don’t see what better we can do. It would be 
very pleasant for all of us. We might get boarding 
in some nice farm house, where there was plenty 
of good milk, fruit, and vegetables. O, it would 
be delightful for the children; and I would enjoy it 
almost as much as any of them.’’ 

Mrs. Jenkins’s imagination warmed at the very 
thought. 

“ft 
kins 


being in the city every day.”’ 


*’s the best thing we can do,’’ said Mr. Jen- 


“ The only drawback is the necessity for my 











> returned Mrs. Jen- 


“QO, as for that, you know,’ 
kins, confidently, “it will be easy to get a place so 
near to the city that you can come in early in the 
morning, and go out before dark in the evening. 
Cars, steamboats, and stages afford every facility of 
this kind.”’ 

“J 
“Still, there is nothing like trying. 
? The cars run 


*m not so sure of that,’’ said the husband. 
How would 
you like a place in Germantown 
frequently, and pass over the distance in some 
twenty minutes.”’ 

‘I wouldn’t like that, at all,’ was promptly an- 
I want 


swered ‘Germantown isn’t the country. 


to go right into the country.” 

‘« That would be better, certainly.” 

“A plain country farm house, well shaded, with 
good substantial country fare, will be cheapest and 


best. If we go to the country, let us go to the 


country.” 
‘Perhaps you are right. Well, if we go, we 
must not hesitate nor delay about the matter. Here 


it is midsummer, and the season rapidly passing 
away.” 
‘1 ’m really in earnest,’”’ said Mrs. Jenkins, 


’ returned Mr. Jen- 


“IT like the idea very much,’ 
kins. 


And they continued to talk and think about the 


matter during the evening, and lay awake canvass- 


ing it for an hour or two after retiring to bed. The 
result Was a unanimous decision to go into the 


country as soon as a suitable place could be found. 


On the next morning, Mr. Jenkins referred to 


‘the boarding and to let’? column of the Ledger 
with an interest never before felt in that department 
of the paper. To his great satisfaction, he found 
several advertisements headed “ country boarding,”’ 
two of which appeared to suit his case exactly. 
One of these read thus: “ A respectable family can 
obtain country boarding, at a farm house delightfully 
situated a few miles from the city, in one of the 
healthiest and most romantic districts of country in 


In- 


The other was in 


the vicinity of Philadelphia. Terms moderate. 
quire at No. — Market Street.” 
“A 


country boarding in a farm house, with all the com- 


these words: small family, desiring genteel 
forts of a home, will hear of such a place by inquir- 
ing at No. — Second Street.”’ 

With these two advertisements in his pocket- 
book, Mr. Jenkins started forth after breakfast, eager 
to secure one of the places in advance of any other 
application. His first call was in Market Street, at 
a store where some kind of botanic medicines were 
sold. A man was behind the counter putting upa 
package for a customer. 

“ You advertised something about country boa. J- 
ing,”’ said Mr. Jenkins, confidently. 


?’? returned the man, as if he 


* Country boarding 
were not certain that he had heard aright. 
‘Yes; at a farm house near the city.” 
“T don’t know anything about it,’’ said the man, 


indifferently, looking down at the package he was 


tying up. 
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“Ts this No. —?”’ inquired Mr. Jenkins, as he 
took the advertisement from his pocket-book and 
examined it carefully. 
« Yes, sir; that is my number,’’ was replied. 


“Did you put in this advertisement ?’’ and Mr. 
Jenkins handed him the bit of paper he had cut from 


the Ledger. 

The man looked at it for some time before hght 
broke in upon his mind 

“QO! he at length said. “ Now I remember. 
Yes, yes. It’s up the Schuylkill, about a mile from 
Spring Mill 

‘Ts it a pleasant place ?”’ inquired Mr. Jenkins. 

* Well, I guess so. But I don’t know much about 
it. Never was there.”’ 


“Who put in this advertisement?’’ asked Jen- 
kins. 

‘The man who lives there.” 

“ Atthe farm house ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ 

“ What ’s his name? 

“ Hodge.”’ 

‘‘ Where can I see him ?”’ 

‘« He ’s in town twice a week, Wednesdays and 


” 


Or you can go out to his place.”’ 


Saturdays. 

‘*« How can I get there ?”’ asked Jenkins. 

* You go out to Spring Mill on the Norristown 
railroad; but I don’t know how you get over to 
Hodge’s place.” 

“It *s a mile from the river, you say ?”’ 

«“ Yes.” 

«Do you know his terms ?”’ 

The man shook his head, and answered— 

“The fact is, I don’t know anything about it. 
Mr. Hodge said he would refer to me 
done so; but I have no particular information to 


and he has 


give applicants.” 
‘“ He ’Il be in town on Wednesday, you say ?”’ 
«“ Yes,’’ replied the man ; and Jenkins departed. 
Next he applied in Second Street, and learned that 
the “ farm house,’’ which promised all the comforts 
of a home, was situated in Bucks county, about 
Bristol. It 


would take up too much of his time to travel some 


nine miles from This wouldn't do. 
sixty miles daily, and he couldn’t think of being 
separated from his family 

Twenty acquaintances were asked that day if 
they knew where country boarding was to be had. 
From some who had tried the experiment, he did 
not get very flattering accounts; others said that 
they had been endeavoring for weeks to find a place 
that suited them, but without success. Then one 
spoke discouragingly of a farm house or private 
family, and advised a country tavern, where formal 
preparations for boarders were made ; another said, 
go over into New Jersey, by all means; while an- 
other said, ““Go anywhere but in New Jersey.’’ 
day, Jenkins was quite bewil- 


A 


m with his wife, however, brought his 


By the close of the 
dered on the subject of country boarding little 
conversatk 
mind cles 


house in Pennsylvania, a few miles from the city, 


ir The location was to be a farm 
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easy of access, and plentifully surrounded with 
shade trees. 

On the next morning, two or three new advertise- 
ments appeared in the Ledger. One of these seemed 
the 
santly situated amid romantic scenery, and easy of 


very thing. It described a farm house, plea- 


access by stages several times a day. As inquiry 


was to be made on the premises, Mr. Jenkins con- 
cluded to go out in the afternoon, and, for this pur- 
pose, hired a wagon. The distance was between 


four and six miles on the West Chester road; and 





reaching the neighborhood he 
he that the 


house he wished to visit was half a mile from the 


he was not long 
On 


in 


sought inquiring learned farm 


turnpike, on a cross road, which he took and kept 


on his way. In due time, he arrived at the place 


to which he had been referred; but looked around, 


in vain, for the elegant situation his mind had 
pictured. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Crabtree lives ?”’ 
inquired Jenkins of a man whom he met. 

“ There,”’ 


looking house a short distance from the road, near 


said the man, pointing to a small, dingy- 


which shot up three or four unsightly and decaying 
Lombardy poplars, and around which clustered a 
few bits of shrubbery, and one or two old pear trees, 
that, if good for fruit, were nearly guiltless of any 
effort at shade. 

That 


search 


can’t be the place of which I am in 
And Jenkins shook his head positively 
‘I’m looking for a Mr. Crabtree, who takes sum- 
mer boarders.”’ 

« There ’s no other Mr. Crabtree in the neighbor- 
hood,’’ replied the man, 

‘Are you certain ?”’ 

«‘T ought to be; for I ’ve lived hereabouts all my 
life 

“‘ Does this person take summer boarders ?” 


“He ’s going to this summer. I heard him say 
so.”’ 

‘What kind of a man is he ?’’ now inquired Jen- 
kins 

‘* A very nice man,’’ was the unqualified answer. 

‘« He seems to have a poor kind of a house.” 

«“T wish I had as good a one,’’ was replied to 
this. 

‘And you ’re sure that is the place 
kins 

‘I’m sure Mr 


?”* said Jen- 


Crabtree lives there,’’ answered 
the man. 
How will I get to the house ?”’ 
“ Keep along until you come to the old cherry tree 
yonder, and turn off into the lane.”’ 
Jenkins thanked the man for his information and 
the ardor of his anticipations sensibly 


rode on, 


cooled At the old cherry tree he turned off and 
approached the house, which did not greatly im- 


It 


wag built of stone, and was two stories high; but 


prove in his eyes as he came nearer and nearer 
all its dimensions were contracted. Over the door 
Wus a narrow portico, supported by wooden posts 


that had oace been white. Upon this clambered a 


LADY'S BOOK. 
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neglected honeysuckle. No walk led to the door, 
and the grass grew rankly, interspersed with weeds, 
The ordinary entreuce to the house was, 


AND 


in front. 
evidently, on the other side. 

The lane terminated at a barn, where Jenkins dis- 
mounted and fastened his horse. Then he entered 
a small gate, and, by a pathway, advanced to the 
He had moved along the path a few rods, 
and was near the dwelling, when, suddenly, with a 
deep-mouthed yell, out sprung a savage-looking dog, 
and made towards him with the evident purpose of 


house. 


trying the quality of his flesh. 

«Get out!"’ roared Jenkins, in sudden terror—for 
the animal was as large and fierce-looking as a 
wolf—and he stooped to pick up a stone. 

‘Get out !’’ responded a louder and hoarser voice 
than his. ‘Get out, Nero!” 

And farmer Crabtree ran 
called off the savage beast just as he was about 


from the house, and 


springing, with mouthextended, upon Jenkins. The 
dog retired, suspicious, and growling at the strange 
intruder ; and the farmer said— 

*« Don’t be alarmed, sir. He won’t bite you.” 
“Oh no! 


a voice that trembled so much that he could scarcely 


I ’m not alarmed,”’ returned Jenkins, in 
’ 


articulate. 

«Come in,’ said farmer Crabtree; and Jenkins 
followed him into the house. 

“You advertised to take summer boarders,’’ re- 
marked Jenkins, as they entered. 
“ We think of 
We have a snug place 
Do you wish to get 


* Yes, sir,’’ replied the farmer. 
taking a family or two. 
here, and some room to spare. 
boarding ?”’ 

“TI do.” 

“ For yourself alone ?”’ 
But I hardly think you have 
” And 


“ For my family. 
room here for so large a family as mine. 
Jenkins glanced around the apartment. 

** How many have you ?”’ asked Crabtree. 

*“ Nine. Myself and wife, six children, and a 
nurse.”’ 

“« How old are the children ?” 

«* My oldest boy is fourteen, and my youngest 
three.”’ 

‘¢ Plenty of room for even more. Will you walk 
up stairs and look at the chambers ?” 

Jenkins expressed a willingness to do so, when 
the farmer called his wife, and they ascended to the 
next floor. 

«“ This is our spare room,”’ said the farmer’s wife, 
‘and a snug room it is. Ifa body couldn’t be com- 
fortable here, they couldn’t be comfortable any- 
where.” 

The room was about ten feet by twelve, and had 
A four post bedstead, that 


le 
I€ 


windows on two sides. 
looked as if it 
Revolution, stood in one corner, and on this was a 


might have been made prior to the 
plethoric feather bed, covered with a patchwork 
quilt. The 
Windsor chairs; 
covered with a white cloth, whereon rested a new 


of the furniture consisted of four 


table, 


rest 


a tall, three-legged toilet 
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toilet-glass, the price of which was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of fifty cents ; and a small, stained 
pine table or stand for holding a washhand basin 
and pitcher. The floor was covered with a rag 
carpet. 

“ This is our best room,” said the farmer’s wife, 
with the tone and manner of one who felt some 
pride in her housekeeping. 

After Jenkins had fully surveyed this apartment, 
he was shown a small chamber adjoining, that cos 
vered the entry. Above were two garret rooms, 
each one half the size of the “ best room.” 
Mrs. “your 


youngest children sleep in the room with you.” 


‘* Of course,’”’ said Crabtree, two 

Jenkins assented to this. 

“Two could sleep in the little room over the en- 
try, and two in one of the garrets, while your serv- 
ant could have the other garret al! to herself.” 
This was a very nice arrangement. It seemed as 
if the house had been built for the especial accom- 
modation of Jenkins’s family; though it must be 
that Mr. Jenkins did not feel very much 


flattered by the apparent foresight of the builder. 


confessed 

‘«« What are your terms ?”’ next inquired Mr. Jen- 
kins. 

«Five dollars for grown persons, and three for 
children and servants,’’ was the ready answer 

‘* Rather a high price for such accommodations,”’ 
said Jenkins. 

This remark was not at all relished by the farm- 
er’s wife, who was about making a tart reply, but 
was restrained by a glance from her more prudent 
husband, who said— 

We might take your family for thirty dollars.” 

Jenkins was by no means tempted, and hesitated 
not to say that he did not think their terms would 
suit him. The Crabtrees then retracted a little, and 
finally agreed to take the family for twenty-five 
dollars. 

«« Your rooms are too small.’’ said Jenkins. 
‘« They ’re a very fair size,’”’ contended the farm- 
er’s wife. “ And, 
don’t expect to stay in your rooms all the time. 
People come into the country to get fresh air. Your 


moreover,”’ she added, “you 


children will live out of doors.” 

The house stood on rising ground, and commanded 
a very fine view. To this the 
attention of Jenkins, who was charmed with the 


farmer called the 


ET 
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Then the farmer praised everything ap- 
The water was the best 


prospect. 
pertaining to the place. 
within five miles, and there wasn’t a healthier situa- 
tion to be found. His wife was one of the best 
cooks in the world, and kindness itself. 

So earnest was the farmer in his laudations, that 
Jenkins began to doubt the evidence of his own 
eyes, and at length came to think that he had found 
a very desirable location. Finally he went away, 
promising to bring his wife out to look at the place. 
As he rode homewards, and saw along the way one 
elegant seat after another, the few attractions he 
had observed in the farm house entirely faded from 


he did 


gether unfavorable report, though he spoke in rather 


his imagination. Still, not make an alto- 


qualified terms. 
Three « 


after a suitable piace for the family to rusticate in 
but nothing offered that had 


yr four more days were passed in looking 


for a couple of months ; 
not some objection of too serious a nature to be 
overcome 

‘I don’t see what we are to do, unless we take 
that place on the West Chester road,’’ said Jenkins, 
discouraged at last in his efforts to find country 
‘“ There ’ll We ’!I 


house ¢ *’s a secluded 


advantage 
It 
place, and the children will be safe.”’ 

‘You the 


Mrs. Jenkins, glancing around the large, airy, hand- 


be varding. be one 


have the ll to ourselves. 


said rooms were small,’’ remarked 


somely-furnished chamber in which they were 


seated. 
the 


is 


Sut that 


ease generally, at least so far as the chambers are 


“Yes; they are rather small. 
concerned, in country houses. Suppose you ride 
out with me to-morrow and look at the place ?”’ 

“Do you think it worth while for me to do so? 
asked Mrs. Jenkins. ‘ You 


can judge of it as well as I can.” 


have been there, and 
‘‘ It seems to be that or nothing,’’ said Jenkins. 

‘‘ Then you ’d better go out and secure it for the 
season. We only want boarding for a couple of 
months, and things will have to be bad, indeed, if 
The 
main thing is to get our children into the country 
during the holidays, and give them a breath of pure 


we can’t endure them for that length of time. 


air and a chance to run.”’ 
So it was concluded to engage boarding with 
farmer Crabtree, which was immediately done. 
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WIvp and imperishable Lebanon! 
Thy forest, valley, precipices, fall, 
Untrodden now, are beautiful; and all 
Fresh as from Nature’s hand. Lo! still upon 
Thy snow-capped summit, sad and deathless, stand 
Thy cedars, solemn sentinels between 
What other scene 


Time and eternity. 
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Recalls such holy memories of the land 
Whose Temple-story blends itself with thee? 
Mourn, Lebanon! for Israel gone down now 
From thy sweet shadow. Solitary thou! 
And in thy sacred shade no voice shall be, 
Save what proud Tempest wakes terrifically 
Or Wind’s sad tone—voice of eternity. 

















I wonper if, after all, children’s parties are in 
themselves expedient. That is a very wise observa- 
tion for one who can still remember, with most per- 
fect distinctness, the flutter and excitement of dress- 
ing for one of these same juvenile gatherings. The 
nicety with which my long chestnut hair was braid- 
ed, the soft, cool drapery of my white muslin dress, 


t ' 


the coquetish tendency of a certain little, black silk 


apron tied with long ends,”’ as the dren call it 

Yet, as I said before, | wonder if it is wise to let 

the peopi come togetber in this tree, familiar, un- 
restrained imtercourse, when their little heads are 
just Wise enough to have an indistinct idea of the 
marriage service—a wedding-ring being, of course, 
the principal reminiscence otf the ttle girl They 
take fancies among themselves, these children ; flirta- 


tions and miniature courtsbips are constantly going 
on. What is it but coquetry that induces the child 
to make the play of “scorn”’ so eflective? We re- 
member a schoolmate who filled sometimes the 
chair of state on these occasions. How scornfully 


she drew up ber little fgure, as one alter an- 





other every courtier approached, and her red lips 
‘ 1 with ineffable disdain as one by one they 
were led back as disconsolate as unsuccessful 
s sare supposed to be. And, after a little, the 
ne Whom fancy or caprice had chosen received 
such a smile !—enough to set his heart dancing, boy 
as he was—and with what grace she resigned the 
throne in his favor 

She must have liked this game ; at any rate, her 

e, from the time of her leaving school, was for 
many years but a type of it. Many a rejected suitor 
had turned away from her, biting his lips, doubtless, 

} 


as had 


her schoolboy friends And, at last, when 
every one wondered if she ever intended to make 
choice at all, she changed her scorn to smiles for 
the last person of all others who seemed calculated 
to call them forth. Caprice guided her here also, 
we fancy; but, at any rate, she was true to the rule 
of the play, for, from that moment, she gave up the 
exercise of power, and uncurled her pouting lips to 
an expression of the most tender and wifelike sub- 
mission 

It sometimes happens that children, thus intimate- 
ly thrown together in their childhood, are separated, 
by the conventionalities of society in after years, as 
ly There was one 


widely as if they had never met 





bright summer at Brookside, which will never be 
forgotten by any of the little party gathered there. It 
was a beautiful place, not many miles from Boston, 
vwned by a retired English merchant, who had been 
of a noble, though impoverished family, and still 
retained, through all the changes of a mercantile 


career, a recollection of his boyhood’s home, with 


Successful in the 


awns and ancient woods 
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path which he had chosen, he married a lady of no 
less taste and refinement than himself. By mutual 
consent, they retired to this charming spot, enamored 
with the bright stream that sparkled through the 
grounds, giving additional interest to the scenery. 

I can see, as if I stood there to-day, the rambling, 
yet elegant house of dark gray stone, a bay window, 
or a latticed poreh peeping out now and then from 
rustling foliage—the long windows, shaded only 
by light muslin curtains, as the heat of a midsum- 
mer’s day declined, and looking out upon the sloping 
lawn, with its crisp, short turf, like a velvet carpet, 
growing more and more vividly green as it ap- 
proache d the brook 

And the midsummer eve, I can remember so dis- 
tinctly (Clara Norton’s birthday, celebrated by a 
party of little friends from Boston, among whom my 
happy self was numbered)—the sound of childish 
merriment Woke the echoes of the pine wood, and 
mace a music sweeter than the singing of the brook 
or the rustling of the foliage. There had been a 
merry game of forfeits a few minutes before, and 
in redeeming a glove, roguish little Clara had de- 
clared, with her eyes blindfolded, that the careless 
girl to whom a certain ribbon belonged should be 
married to the lad who had found the same, by her 
cousin, Will Emmerson. Now, Clara had been at 
a wedding a few days before, and returned deeply 
impressed with the elegant dresses and veils she had 
seen, and thought what a lovely thing it must be to 
find herself the object of so much attention as the 
bride had received, and have such a charming ring 
as she had seen placed upon her aunt Ellen’s hand. 
So, when it was discovered, with many a shout of 
laughter, that the ribbon was Clara’s own, and 
Henry Lawson the finder, Will Emmerson, nothing 
loth to enact his share in the game, insisted that the 
wedding should take place at once, and urged the 
advantage of having so many witnesses. So we 
stood there very respectfully on one side of the path 
while the mock marriage was accomplished, Harry 
looking somewhat frightened, and Clara so sober 
that we wondered what she could be thinking about. 
We must confess, Will Emmerson was somewhat 
unclerical in his gayety; but, after all, real mar- 
riages have taken place more thoughtlessly many a 
time since then, we doubt not. 

Poor Clara! How she would insist that it was 
sober earnest to her papa and mamma that night, 
and that Harry must come and be their son now. 
I wonder if she is sorry at the present moment that 
this arrangement was not entered into; for she is 
now Mrs. Emmerson, and, strangely enough, Henry 
Lawson was the clergyman who marriedthem. So 
coming events sometimes cast very fantastic sha 


dows before. 
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Tue table-cover now submitted to the readers of 
the Lady’s Book is a more expensive, but, at the 
same time, much more effective and elegant design, 
‘ompared with those patterns we gave in our April 
number, and which have given so much satisfaction. 
The present design, beautiful in the engraving, is 
really superb in itself; the effect of the various 
colors and fabrics forming a perfect chef-d’euvre. 

The materials necessary for its formation are, 
braid of various widths and hues; purse-silk of 
different shades; bright-colored cloth; yellow or 
crimson fringe; and the design shapes, in tin or 
mill-board 

The size of the cloth will necessarily vary with 
the table to be covered, but an ordinary loo or square 
table will require one six feet square. 

The centre-piece should be six inches in diameter, 
and of a bright mulberry color; immediately sur- 
rounding this is the fillet, of white or bright blue, 
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with the motto, buckle, pendant, &c., worked m 
silk; then succeeds the second circle of the centre, 
composed of eight pieces of the same colored cloth 
as the central piece ; next comes the second band, 
of bright scarlet, in four compartments, and then 
the wedge-shaped pieces. 

The outer circle of wedge-shaped pieces is com- 
posed of twenty-four pieces of various colors; and, 
for the guidance of those who may not have any 
idea of the arrangement of them, respecting their 
colors, we subjoin the following, to be placed in the 
order they are given: cobalt, green, scarlet, yellow, 
drab, white, cobalt, &c. &c 

It should be observed, that the colors should be 
placed diametrically opposite one another; that is 
to say, cobalt should face cobalt, green face green, 
&e. &e.; by these means a uniformity of design 
will be preserved. 

These wedge-shaped pieces should be eight inches 
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long, and every alternate one 
braided, as in the following figure, 
but each piece having a different 
pattern ; thus, there will be twelve 
plain and twelve braided 


/ should be eleven 


is mained 
inches deep, trom the apex of the 
wedge-pieces to the edge of the 
border pieces, composed of four 
separate portions, and of a bright 
mulberry, drab, or blue 


The corner preces may be omitted, if thought pro- 


per, but it 1s economical to « uct them in the 
semblance of a group of flow- 
ers, as in the annexed figure, 
because the portions of the 
cloth remaining from the cut- 
tings of the other shapes can 
now be a pr wiated: thus, 
the remnants of blue will form 
corollas; the green, calices 
and leaves, requiring only the 
additional aid of a chain stitch 
in silk, to form the veini 





of the leaves, stamens, &c. Or the attached design 
» a finish to the cor- 
from the pecuilar- 
form, be greatly in 

other parts 
» tuble cover It may be 
ed from such parts 
as will necessarily remain af- 
the 
By seme per- 


ier cutting out wedge- 











shaped pieces 
sons this corner-piece may be preferred, as in closer 
unison with the central design 

The border pieces are filty-six in number, and 
partake of the same colors as the outer circle. 
They should be four and a half inches wide, and 


MAGAZINE 
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five inches long, and all braided 
with a different pattern on each 
side of the border; thus, there 
will be fourteen different patterns 
required—thirteen for the conse- 
cutive pieces, and one for each 
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corner piece. 





The fringe may be crimson or 
bright yellow, according to taste. 

The crest.—It will improve 
the effect of the cloth, if the 
crest is cut out in white cloth, 
and sewed on; after which, 
such parts as require it may 
be either worked in silk, or 
touched up with colored mark- 





ing-inks. 

The braiding.—Much of the beauty of the pat- 
terns will depend upon the arrangement of colors, 
as the greater the contrast the more beautiful the 
effect. The cobalt 
braid patterns ; the 


grounds should have scarlet 
green, yellow braid ; the scarlet, 
yellow or purple ; the yellow, blue or crimson; the 
drab, yellow; the white, mulberry or green; so 
that the tout ensemble may present a most beautiful 
grouping of colors, with a uniformity of design. 

The lining may be of light blue, salmon, or mul- 
berry, stitched to such points of the work as shall 
not interfere with the pattern. In this, we would 
recommend the adoption of such stitching as the 
design lays down, so that it may serve the double 
purpose of strength and beauty. 

In conclusion, we may mention that the addition 
of a tassel to each corner would give a more decided 
finish to the cloth, and assist in making it hang well, 
especially if loaded with a bullet. 

Our engraver has thrown in various designs, some 
of which may be impracticable, but will aid the mind 


in designing various embellishments to these squares. 
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CROCHET FLOWER WORK. 
CAMPANULA. 
(For directions, see March number.) 


Two shades of lavender split wool will be need- 
ed; one must be very light. 

FLower.—Take a small piece of the lightest 
shade, xot split, and work a chain of nine stitches; 
break off the wool after fastening it; make a loop 
on the needle with the second shade of wool, which 
must be split, and work round the chain one stitch of 
louble crochet in every loop, putting three stitches 
n the top loop; a wire must be worked in the edge, 
ax before directed. This completes one petal. An- 
ther must be worked exactly like it. Having com- 
pleted this, place it on the first—the right side of 
ne petal on the right side of the other. Begin at 
the end where your wool is, insert the crochet in 
ne loop of the edge of each petal, and work a plain 
stitch in these two loops, taking them together as 
ne Work the three following loops of both edges 
n the same way, and in the fourth be careful to 


place the needle under both wires, so as to tie them 




















together with the stitch; break off the wool, and 
Work 


another similar petal, and fasten it to the edge of 


fasten the end securely with a rug needle. 


one of those just made, with five stitches of plain 
crochet ; two more will be required, making in all 
five petals, which must be fastened as the rest. The 
flower will then present the form of a little bell; 
place in the centre five yellow stamens (not too 
small), round a pistil tipped with green, and cover 
the stem with green split wool. 

Leaves.—The leaves will require two shades of 
green wool. of a nice bright color; one should be 
darker than the other. Take the lightest shade, and 
with the wool, wzsp/it, work several chains from 
seven to twelve stitches in length, and with the 
darkest shade (which must be split) work a row of 
long stitches round each chain, one stitch in each 
loop, till you come to the top, which will require 
three stitches in the loop; fasten the wool off in the 
last stitch, and work a wire in the edge of each leaf, 
leaving a small bit at the end, as a little stalk, which 
must be covered with wool. 
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HILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—Robe of fine cambric. 
This is one of the most elaborate 
dresses of the season. The body 
of the skirt is quite plain, with a 
deep hem edged by a row of narrow 
tucks. The first breadth is com- 
posed of alternate rows of tucks y 
and fine linen cambric edging to 
match the embroidery of the fold 
that completes it. The waist is 
formed in the same manner as are 
the sleeves where the edging cor- 
responds to the insertion. It is in- 
tended for a child from one to three 
years old. From six to nine months 
is the time usually adopted for plac- 
ing a child in short dresses. They + 
are beginning to learn the use of 
their limbs, and would be too much 
confined by the dressing of long 
robes, however graceful they may 


be. 


Fig. 2.—A plainer dress, also of 
cambric, the skirt ornamented only 
by three narrow tucks above the 
hem. A belt is inserted, and the 
waist is made of tucks and edging, 
arranged in a new style, and fitting 
into a yoke on the shoulder. The 
long sleeves may be removed at 
pleasure. Spotted muslins may be 
made in the same way to look very 
prettily. The collar, if considered 
too heavy for a child’s dress, might 
be omitted entirely, and the robe 
still be very pretty. Of course, no 
one is expected to confine herself 


strictly to one pattern. 
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Fig. 3.—Infant’s dress of an entirely 
new style. There is no waist, the skirt 
being gathered into a rich edging at the 
neck, and shirred in two rows above it. 
The skirt is edged with fine embroidery, 


and finished by scallops. 


Fig. 4.—Muslin saegue for summer 
wear. It is made very loose, and has 
an embroidery of two rows of dotted 
tambour work. The ruffle is worked in 
something like the same style. The 


sleeves can be worn long or short. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—The robes 
of infants are worn very long and full. 
For small infants there should be no 
waist, as in Fig. 3. The figure suilers 





less from compression, and the child will 
Seve- 


be proportionally better shaped 
ral pretty dresses of colored lawns have 








ee 





been made for summer wear—plain pink, : : : 
blue, and green more particularly. The Wee 
sleeves are cut very short, and edged 
with scallops done in tambour work, 
with a small dot in the centre of each. 
The sleeves are tied with broader rib- 
bons than formerly, and with flat knots 
instead of bows. White is perhaps the 
most suitable color for a child’s dress, 
but the fine chintzes, lawns, and cambrics 
of the season are also very pretty 

We cannot enforce more earnestly 
than 1s necessary, perfect simplicity in 
the dress of children. They are not pup- 
pets, made for the display of fine clothes; 
or Paris dolls, to be tricked out in the 
extravagance of the latest fashion. We 
give a report of what may be worn; but 
every mother should be guided by her 
means, her time, and the health of her 


infant. 
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On, bid me still to love thee—say not that vainly Let me entreat thee to return my passion— 
My heart’s best gifts are lavished on thy shrine— Thy fond affection, dearest, I implore— 
That happiness and hope are wrecked insanely : Then ardent love, sublimed to adoration, 
But whisper, rather, thou wilt soon be mine; Will raise my soul from griefs it knew before, 
For, dearest, by the heaven that smiles above thee— 
By the good angels with their pitying eyes, 
I tell thee I can never cease to love thee— 
My passion dies not till my being dies. 3 


And braid its gloom with sunbeams, hope, and glory, 
Pure, fervent joy, and passionate unrest— 
This—this is life—and mine repeats the story, 
For life being love, to live is to be blest. 
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Fig. 1.—This is also very suitable for a breakfast 
The robe itself is of a 
dark rich silk, made quite plainly, with a full skirt. 


dress at a watering-place. 


A waist of black velvet, or satin, fits closely over this, 


Fig. 1 


and is fastened across the bust by bands of embossed 
velvet ribbon and buttons to correspond. A che- 
The 
cap is of white India muslin, with a broad, dark, 


misette of cambric, with a crimson neck-tie. 


watered silk ribbon passing over the top and falling 
loosely on each side. 


ON 


A NTT 
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Fig. 2.—Costume for the opera, or a concerf 
room. Robe of rose-colored silk, the skirt trimmed 
with three flounces of point d’applique, open on the 
left side, and fastened by rosettes of rose-colored 


Fig. 2. 


ribbon. A small sacque, or open cloak, trimmed with 
’ down, and falling low upon the neck. Green opera 
hat, with a white plume falling to the left side. 
Straw-colored gloves, and a bouquet of white flow- 
ers, complete the costume. 
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LOVE a4 
From my fair dwelling ’neath the waves, 
Whose pearly walls old Ocean laves, 

I’ve cast a wistful look towards earth’s green plains; 
And, rising to the pebbly shore, 
I hear, beyond the breakers’ roar, 

Sweeter than mermaid’s song, melodious strains; 
While in the distant vale is seen 
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{ A being of majestic mien. 


The form is man’s—half mortal, half divine! 
The tones are those of human love, 
My inmost soul their accents move. 
Mortal! this lonely heart would blend with thine, 
For whose dear sake joyful I leave my home, 
Gorgeous, but cold, beneath the ocean’s foam. 
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One end of this 
may be partitioned off asa pantry. 
for fuel, e. 
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Ww ive a new work in preparation, intended to 
8 e the best interests ot r sex by showing the 
e 8 ere i woman As we feel sure our friends, 
\ t ich month around our TaBLe, will sym- 
1 in the plan nd, we hope, apy ve the princi- 
i ¢ set f h, we bring it fi to their kindly 
¢ rhe title* is somewhat long; but we give it 
est manner of Making Known the scope of the 
v h As a sample of the contents, We will insert an 
ext t mi the Remarks on the First Era,’’ and the 
sket ta Bible heroine 
Perhaps it may be well to state here, that we do no 
et g women who claim tor 
i n, and W i place women, 
indi in all pursuits, profession 
ind <« this a very low aim, and 
icknowle e we have no penchant for man’s work. 
We hold the doctrine that woman’s duties are of a 
iigher and holier nature than 1 s. inasmuch as to 
ier is consigned the moral power f th world. All 
these thing l be set forth in our ~ 





Extract from the ‘‘ Remarks,’’ 


‘‘ If, as we affirm, the peculiar tendencies of the fe- 
ale mind are tnsigAt, or the wisdom it seizes intul- 
ely on the true and the good; also the moral sense, 
vhich turns instinctively, so to speak, heavenward; 
then we ought to find woman more elastic in hope, 
more fervent in taith, more idealize n sentiment, more 
lisinterested in affection than man Is she not so? Do 


ss? Do 


for ean 1 te ern 





ve not look to woman 


we not fir is more ¢ i essed with the truth 


f Divine Revelations, when these exceed the reasoning 


powers of man? Was there a woman who saw the 





miracles of Christ and doubted? Obstacles in the path 
f duty, that to man’s reason seem as mountains, are 
to her faith but mole-hills And when the black cloud 

f fear fills the horizon, and he stens for the thunder, 
she is looking upward for the ra w us, though 
her physical strength and w ly knowledge be far in- 
ferior to man’s, yet her firm trust in Heaven, her faith- 





ful truth in love, her disinterested zeal in charity, win 


conflicts andons in 


1e palm of victory in 


leen ” 
lespall 


Extract from ** Woman’s Rec 


‘“ Jornnesep, wife of Amram, and mother of Miriam, 


Aaron, and M 


ses, has stamped her memory indelibly 


n the rveart of Jew and Christian She was grand- 
aughter of Levi; her husband was also of the same 
fan or tribe their exact relationship is not de- 
- ed, though the probability is that they were cou- 
sins-german 
* Woman's Recorp; or, Biogra il Sketches of all 
Distinguishec Women from the Creation to the Present 
Time With Gems of Tho t 1 Faney from the 
Female Writers of eac By Mrs. Sarah 
Jose » Hale Give r of t tof her hands; 
u et her own works praise he e gates,’’—Solo- 
mon But the woman is tne f the man.’’—St 
Paul Illustrated w two | ed portraits. Har- 
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** As Amram is or ment ncident 
no authori for concluding he took a! 
great crisis f Jorl ed's lite; Dut as the 
were | distinguished for talents and pie 
so! e to conciude that this married | 
genial in 1 1 and heart l, thoug 
pious believers in the promises made by ¢ 
forefathers, it was only the wite who hat 
tunity of manifesting by her deeds her supe 
and faith 

‘‘ Nearly three hundred years had gone 
cob s sons went down into pt 
te was now merous people, but hel 
‘ t bondage Pharaoh king ‘Ww 
Joseph endeavoring to extirpate the hate 
given strict commands to destroy every male 
of a Hebrew mother 


yorne two children before t 


ed was promulgated, Miriam, a daughter 
and Aaron, a little son three years old. T 
safe: but now God gives her another s 


ier’s heart must have ne 


chi ind the mo 
I f and terror as she looked on her help! 


and knew he was doomed by the cruel Pha 


cast forth to the monsters of the Nile. Nor 





from the help of man was visible The He 
had been b d beneath the lash of their « 
till their souls had become abject as therr t 
bed could have no aid from her husband’s s 
sit strength and wo knowledge Che 
ove! rhe the suy ior spiritual instil 
Was now to lead Her mother’s soul | 
with a strength the power of Phar c 
due; her m il sense id a sagacity that i 
man could neve ive reached 

hus, in the story of the human race, W 
ever led the for n e of the world’s! l 
Jorhebed was, then, s 1a ieadcer she s 
faith in God’s promise of deliverance tf f 





every man-child brought a new ray < 





chosen Deliveret She | 
not aie So ‘she hid 


can never express e agony which u Ss 


mus t 


t be tried. She 
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e have 


e. had 
a born 
} ody 
teen, 
e were 
goodly 
inted 
babe, 
to be 





Ww men 
essor, 
Jorhe- 
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** Jorhebed finished her ‘ ark of bulrushes,* and in the 


frail structure laid down her infant son. Then, conceul- 


among the flags on the banks of the Nile, 


ing the basket 
she placed her daughter Miriam to watch what should 
become of the babe, while she, no doubt, retired to 
Weep and pray. 

The whole plan was in perfect accordance with the 
distinctive sracter of Woman ; and women only were 


the actors in this drama of life and life’s holiest hopes. 


That the preservation of Moses, and his preparation for 


his great mission, so far as human agency was con- 
cerned in his training, were the work of woman, are 
recorded facts. He was thus enabled, through their 


affection, kindness, and care, to become the deliverer 
of Israel, 
Jehovah 


may exert her influence, and in what a beautiful way 


the law-giver for all men who worship the 


And thus we are instructed how woman 


her gifts may be manifested, not in doing man’s work, 
but in training him to do it himself in the fear of God, 
and helping him, where he most needs help, in his moral 
progress.”’ 
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Notice TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—We acknowledge the 
receipt of a multitude of contributions during the past 
month. The greater portion of these we are obliged to 
decline for want of room. We do this in many cases 
We 
cants for a place in the pages of our ‘* Book,”’ to whicl 


with regret. should be glad to oblige the appli- 


the writers pay such warm compliments; and, more- 
over, many of the contributions we decline are worthy 
of being published. But we have no room at present 
Next month we shall give the short list of accepted 
articles. 


\ oP 


amusing letter. 


H., of Maybinton, writes a most pleasant and 
Jessie Glenn. Have no recollection of the MSS. re- 
ferred to, and must positively, yet respectfully, decline 
The MSS. on 
vents our making any new contracts. 

M.W.C. Enough music for the present. 
you kept a copy of your poem 

We have received the music from C. H. Kehr, Esq., 


amount of hand pre- 


her proposition. 


Presume 


and will give it place as soon as possible. 





EDITORS’ 


THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERI- 
CANS: containing the Portraits and Biographical 
Sketches of twenty-four of the most eminent citizens of 


Dacuer- 
Edited 


by C. Edwards Lester, assisted by an association of 


the death of Washington. 
Engraved by D’ Avignon. 


the Republic 


reotypes by Brady. 


since 


gentlemen. We have received from the publishers, G. 
P. Putnam, D. Appleton & Co., C. J. Francis & Co., 
New York, through Getz & Buck, No. 3 Hart’s Build- 
ings, Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, the 
third 


work, containing the portaits of Daniel Webster and 


and fourth numbers of this splendid national 
Silas Wright, with biographical sketches of their lives 


and eminent services. It is in every respect worthy 
the patronage of patriotic Americans 

THE LIFE OF JENNY LIND, the Swedish Night- 
By C. 
G. Rosenberg, formerly musical critic of the London 
Morning Post. Witha likeness. W. B. Zieber, agent 
for Stringer & Townsend, publishers, New York. 


There is a great deal in these pages to interest Ameri- 


ingale: her Genius, Struggles, and Triumphs. 


can readers, all of whom are no doubt anxiously look- 
ing forward to the time when they shall have a per- 
sonal introduction to the lady, and thus be enabled to 
judge for themselves of her virtues and great musical 
powers. 

THE MARRIAGE 
Raikes. T. B. 
Cheap edition. 
this narrative of the struggles of a delicate female, sud- 


Harriet 
Street. 


CONTRACT. 
No 
There are many 


By 


Peterson, 98 Chestnut 


striking incidents in 


denly deprived of the protection afforded by wealth and 
friends, and compelled to rely alone upon her own 
efforts. 

THIERS’ LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


Cheap edition. 
We have 


received Part X. of ‘‘ The History of the Consulate and 
Empire under Napoleon,’ forming a sequel to the His 
tory of the French Revolution. 
translated from the French by D. F. Campbell, with 
notes and additions by Henry W. Herbert, and is al- 


This work has been 


BOOK 


TABLE. 


ready so fully known to the reading public as to require 
no further commendation from us 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
TOINETTE, QUEEN OF FRANCE, 
the bedchamber 
London edition. With 
introduction from the Heroic Women of the French 
Revolution, by M. De Lamartine, member of the French 
Executive Government of France. Published in Phila- 
delphia by A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. These volumes 
will be read with the deepest interest by those who enn 


MARIE AN- 
By Madame 
Campan, first lady of to the queen 


From the third a biographical 


sympathize in the misfortunes of an amiable and calum- 
niated woman. Making full allowance for the grati- 
tude and affection of the author, there is abundance of 
evidence in these memoirs to satisfy the reader that 
great injustice has been done to the character of Marie 
Antoinette by those who have endeavored to extenuate 
their guilty participation in her marder,. 

MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS: in- 
cluding Sketches and Anecdotes of the most distinguished 
characters in France during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D. 2 vols 
A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. We have 
in this able work a sad but interesting picture of the 
profligacy which influenced the conduct of royalty 
during the century immediately preceding the French 
Revolution of 1789, 
Orleans family acted a most conspicuous part. 


in the consummation of which the 
The 
moralist, the politician, and the lover of the romance 
of history will find, in the events and the intrigues de- 
scribed by the author, themes worthy of the deepest 
reflection. 

CLARA; OR, THE DISCIPLINE OF AFFEC- 
TION Translated from the French of Madame Gui- 
zot. A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. This beautiful little volume addresses 
itself in a peculiar manner to the young and inexperi- 
enced, in whose moral instruction the author evinces 
the most lively and affectionate interest. 


TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS EN 
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TERTAINMENTS; as related by a mother for the 


amusement of her children. With forty engravings 
A new edition The author has, with great care and 
xg taste, pruned these amusing stories af many of 
the ectionable allusions retained in the common 
translations, and has thus rendered them an appropriate 


A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS 


present for the young 








By Stephen Perey, author of ‘* Tales of the Kings of 
Pi id Another neat little volume from A. Hart, 
intended especially for the amusement of juvenile 
readers 

GALLERY TO SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. G.& B. Westermann, Brothers, New York ; 
A. Hart, Philadelphia. We have frequently noticed 


rk, as it has appeared in numbers, and have now 





ince its conclusion. T outlines are by the 


to n he 

celebrated Moritz Retzsch, and the letter-press is both 
in ish and German. Some little delay has occurred, 
in nsequence of the closing of navigation, bat the 
splendid work is now ended. It should be in the hands 
of every reader of Shakspeare. The designs are ad- 
mirable, and throw much light on the plays themselves. 


The series is sold, in sixteen parts, for only eight dol- 


lars, and, bound in various styles, for from ten to 
twelve dollars. Nothing but a large eirculation will 
compensate the enterprising publishers for their large 
outiay, and we trust they may find themselves abund- 


antly rewarded. The whole work contains over a 
h ed admirable plates. 

LINDA; OR, THE YOUNG PILOT OF THE 
BELLE CREOLE. A Tale of Southern Life. By 
Ca ine Lee Hentz, author of the ‘* Mob Cap,” ete. 
This is a most agreeable and pleasant story, from the 
pen of a favorite author, whose efforts to please have 
always been successful, because always sustained 
with dignity and sound morality. The story has been 
I ished in numbers in the Saturday Courier, and in 


that paper created a great sensation 


HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. We 
have received from T. B. Peterson, No. 98 Chestnut 


Street, the third volume of this valuable work, now in 


the course of publication by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston 

CONQUEST OF CANADA. By the author of 
‘‘Hochelaga.’’ 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New 


indebted to Lindsay & 


York. We Blakiston, 
Fourth & Chestnut Street, for a copy of this valuable 


are 
acquisition to the historical records of the first settle- 
ments of the American Continent 
a place in the library of 


We have no doubt 
that these volumes will find 
every reader who delights to compare the past with the 
present, and who takes pleasure in anticipating the 
future greatness of this western world 

ANTONIA; OR, THE FALL OF ROME. A Ro- 
of the Fifth Century. By W. Wilkie Collins. 


manc 
New York: Harper & Brothers’ Library of Select 
Novels. Lindsay & Blakiston have sent us a copy of 


this work. In the framework of his romance, the author 
nas depended principally upon the authorities found in 
the ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ while 


he 
troduce only two historical characters; and has thus 


ias, at the same time, so managed his plot as to in- 


succeeded, by his own inventive powers, in giving a 
1rew interest to established facts and incidents 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Boston 


No. 15. Comedy of Errors. Illustration, a 


edition. 








AND LADY'S } xk 
a a 

very fine engraving of Luciana T. B. Petersor ger 
No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

WINDSOR CASTLE. By W.H. Ainsworth. H 
Long & Brother, New York. A capital semi-histori 
cal novel, written in Ainsworth’s glowing style. This 
is one of those books that it is dangerous te take up at 
a late hour in the evening, as it causes the reader to be 
a borrower on the morning for an hour or two. The 


illustrations are admirably engraved and printed 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 
White 


A Romantic Chronicle. 
Philadelphia. This novel is by the author of * 
Friars,’’ a work that 
The present work equals it in every respect. 

FEAR OF THE WORLD; OR, LIVING FOR 
APPEARANCES. Same publishers. This our friend 
Scott ran his 
with all the cuts that grace the present work. 


created considerable sensation 


through valuable weekly, illustrated 
There 
is no person that will not be benefited by a careful 


perusal of this book 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. X 
Same publishers. 

DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE 
Part 21 Same publishers 


LIZZIE LEIGH. 
Philadelphia. 
stories that ever emanated from the mind of Dickens 


By Dickens. T. B. Peterson, 


One of the most beautiful and affecting 


A priceless gem 

The same publisher has also sent us ‘‘ INDIANA,” 
by George Sand; and ** THE MYSTERIES OF THE 
THREE CITIES,” by A. J. H. Duganne. 

THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. By Jacob Abbott 
Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. Another of their beautiful editions, taste- 
fully got up and prettily embellished. An excellent 
family edition. 

WOMAN’S WHIMS; 
ROMETER. Translated 
by Fayette 


ete. Th 


OR, THE FEMALE BA- 
from the French of X. B 
‘* The Car- 
is is a very agreeable tale, by one of 


Saintine Robinson, author of 
dinal,’’ 
the most unexceptionable of the French novelists. It 
is written in the epistolary style, and dedicated by the 
trarslate American coquettes.’?’ Baker & Scrib- 
ner, New York; A. Hart, P 

THE ELLIOTT FAMILY ; OR, THE TRIALS OF 
NEW YORK SEAMSTRESSES. By Charles Bur- 
author of ** Never Too Late,” ‘‘ Trials and Tri- 
These pages contain 


or to * 





adelphia 


dett, 
umphs,’’? ete. Same publishers 
an array of facts that are well caleulated to awaken 
the deepest sympathy in behalf of our oppressed and 
suffering class of females, hundreds and thousands of 
whom may be found in other cities besides that of New 
York, to which the author has confined his narrative 
TALBOT AND VERNON. A Novel. Baker & 
Scribner, New York; A. Hart, Phila this 


work, the author informs us that his purpose has been 


elphia. In 


to illustrate the strength of what is commonly called 
‘circumstantial evidence,’’ a kind of evidence which 
has recently become very questionable in the minds of 
The will find 


much to interest him in the descriptions of western life 


many well disposed persons. reader 
and manners, and in the plot and incidents, which are 
intimately connected with the events of the late war 
with Mexico. 

CUBA AND THE CUBANS. Samuel Hueston, New 
York. This work comprises a history of the Island of 
Cuba, its present social, political, and domestic condi- 
and its relation to England and the United States 
”? Lt con- 


tuon, 


It is by the author of ‘‘ Letters from Cuba. 
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tains many important statistics, and, at the present 
cannot fail to interest the community. We are 
Sixth and Arch Streets. 


tune 
indebted for it to P. Thompson 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
New York; Wm. 8. Martien, 


*hiladelphia. 


Robert Carter 
No 142 


in two 


& Brothers, 
A edition 


t volumes, handsomely bound. 


new 
It is edited by Rev. 


Chestnut Street, 
ne 
T. S. Grimshawe, and is profusely illustrated with fine 
Cowper’s works are so decidedly fixtures 


er 


ravings. 
+} 


ilmost every family, that there can be little said of 


ew edition, except in reference to the external ap- 
pearance. We consider this the neatest and most con- 
venient yet published 

\ PICTORIAL HISTORY 
STATES. 

\ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

\ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

\ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT ROME. 

\ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE 

Five volumes for the use of schools, by the redoubt- 


OF THE UNITED 


able ‘* Peter Parley’’—the Hon. 8. G. Goodrich. They 


» published, in handsome and uniform style, by Hunt- 





ar 
ington & Savage, New York, and are, doubtless, the 


best elementary histories we have. Every one is fami- 


liar with the admirable style of Mr. Goodrich. The 
study of his histories becomes a pleasure. The system 


of illustrating such studies, first introduced by him, is 


found to be exceedingly popular. 


THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER 
AND MAGAZINE. Conducted oy James Stryker. 
December, 1849: vol. iii., No. 11. Published by the 
proprietor, No. 520 Chestnut Street. We have so often 


spoken of this work in the highest terms of commenda- 


re 


tion, that eulogium seems hardly necessary now. Judg 


Stryker supplies a want long felt and often expressed ; 


and the perfect confidence that may be reposed in his 


selections, compilations, and original articles, adds 


much to the value of the work. We are glad to per- 
ceive that it will hereafter be issued semi-annually, in 
book form, ready bound for the library. 

THE FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH; or, a Practical 
Introduction to Reading, Writing, and Speaking the 
French Language 

THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or, a 
New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak 
French Language. 


TO THE 


the 
A KEY 
TEACHER. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER ; 


to the Gradual Advancement of Learners generally, 


PRACTICAL FRENCH 
sutied 
¢ nd 
especially adapted to the New Method, with Notes anda 
Lexicon. 

The above four volumes, by rmatr 


No 


m Huntington & Sava 


Pinney, A.M., 
New 
ion with 


ot 





we have received fr 


York, by whom they are published, in conjunc 


H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. From the high repu- 
tation enjoyed by Mr. Pinney, and the strong recom- 
mendations we have seen of the first scholars in the 
country, we have no hesitation in recommending this 


series of books as among the best, if not the best, text 


themselves 


make 
They are got up 


booxs for students who desire to 
familiar with the French 


in a very neat style. 


language. 





NEW MUSIC 


From Messrs. Lee & Walker, No. 162 Chestnut Street, 
we have received the following :— 
Miranda Polka de Salon. Par A. Goria. 


This piece 


{ 
; 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
{ 
5 
{ 


possesses the pecniiar characteristics of this author, 
and is well worthy a careful study, 

Les 
Clochettes,’? 3 
Par C 


mirable music. 


Troubadours Variations brillantes sur ** Les 
lka favorite de Labitzki, composées pour 


le piano Grobe. Thirteen pages of most ad- 


Certamly, our friend Grobe is the most 


al authors. How, amidst his 


industrious of musical 
he finds time to write so much 
Our 


may rest assured that his nume isa sure guarantee of 


numerous avocations, 


and so well, passes our comprehension readers 


the excellence of any music in which it appears 


Le Prophéete de Meyerbeer—tntroduction Marche, et 


grande Valse Brillante, pour le piano. Par F . Burginiil- 
ler. Eleven pages from an opera as yet little known 
and appreciated in this country. Mr. B. has done him- 


self justice in this arrangement, and conferred a favor 
on the musical public 

T. B. Peterson has now in press a great national 
work, entitled ‘‘Crutsing in the Last War,’’ by Harry 
Danforth, author of ‘* The Reefer of &e 
known author, and one who is capable of doing full 


76, A well- 


justice to the subject. A copy will be sent by mail, on 


receipt of 25 cents, by Mr. Peterson. 





neighbor, Charles Oakford, has now on his 


usual assortment of summer ‘ fixins’’ for 


Our 
shelves his 
children—hats, caps, etceteras for the juveniles, of the 
most approved and beautiful patterns 


Ovr correspondent, Anna M. P., is thanked for her 
They 


a common thing in Philadelphia. 


suggestions are all good. Surprise parties are 


In this number we give five engravings from designs 
made expressly for the Lady’s Book ; and we have now 
in the engravers’ and printers’ hands some twenty dif- 
ferent original designs. In the course of a little while, 


we shall be enabled to publish in the Lady’s Book 
plates designed and engraved by American artists only, 


to illustrate 





relying no longer upon English engraving 
an American Book. The portrait of Bishop White may 
be relied upon as accurate. The wead was copied from 
an original by T. Sully, Esq. 


We have received frcm the manufacturer, Mr. White, 
southeast corner of Pine and Twelfth Streets, some of 
his ‘“‘ Hair Regenerator, or Amber Gloss.’? The wo- 
men folks It 
restore the hair when it has fallen off from sickness or 
Testi- 

It 
and the ladies, after using it, 


pronounce it unequaled is intended to 


other causes, and to remove dandruff or scurf. 
monials are numerous in regard to its efficacy. is 
delightfully perfumed ; 


will pronounce it indispensable to the toilet. 


Tue premium system will be dispensed with after 
this volume. The money will be better expended by 
making every plate a premium plate, and by employing 
artists to make original designs (of which there are five 
in this number) for the Lady’s Book 


Tue two superb patterns of bedsteads in this number 
were made from the originals in Mr. Henkel’s establish- 


ment. See advertisement in this number. A more ex- 


tended notice of this ornament to our city is crowded 


out of this number, and will appear in August. 











DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 


Figure 1st.—Dress of slate-colored glacé silk, open 
in front, and fastened by beautifully finished pear! but- 
tons. Rose-colored mantelet, with two broad flounces 
cut in scollops. French chip bonnet, snow-white in 
color, and trimmed with white ribbon, relieved by a 
bouquet of blue convolvulus on the left side. White 
parasol and pale blue gloves. 

f 2d.—Robe of barége ; the pattern is white 
spots on a light blue ground. is trimmed 


They 





gure 
The skirt 
with five flounces, the edges slightly scalloped. 
are set on closely, one over the other. The corsage is 
high in the throat, and is gathered full into a nearly 
are drawn into a band at the 
White 


Drawn bonnet of straw-colored crape, 


straight belt. The sleeves 
wrist—a pretty style for any thin material. 
crape shawl 
with a drooping sprig of lilac. Straw-colored bonnet- 


cap and gloves. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON WATERING-PLACE 
FASHIONS. 


WE rarely have allowed ourselves to take exception 


to prevailing fashions; but there is one subject to 


which we feel in duty bound to allude 


This is the 
prevalent style of great display in dress at the tadle 
@’hote of a crowded watering-place, where half the 


people are strangers, and openly remark upon the 


taste which one displays—nay, worse, you are thus 
subjected to the impertinence of penny-a-liners, who 
will, perhaps, relieve the tameness of their next letter 


by a description of the toilets to the minutest detail. 


We know there are some to whom a notoriety like 
the last would be a source of self-gratulation rather 
than annoyance; but there are few of our countrywo- 
men, we trust, whose ambition is so limited as to find 
gratification in seeing the color of her dinner-dresses 
reported in the Morning Herald, or to make a boast of 
having appeared in a different one at every meal. 
Ostensibly a party goes to the Springs, or to the sea- 
shore, to regain wasted strength, to be the companions 
from the ex- 


But let us 


of an invalid friend, or, at least, to rest 
haustion of a round of winter enjoyments 
see if any of these things are so. Nowadays, the life 
of a fashionable woman seems divided into two seasons. 
The winter of gayety, when three parties on the same 
evening The 


day is filled by seeing, in demi-toilet, those you have 


can be attended, if occasion require. 
met the evening before, and expect to meet on the mor- 
row, with the same empty, vapid nothings of conversa- 
tion. Or perhaps a consultation with a milliner fills 
up an unoccupied hour ; for new dresses must be had to 
support the ‘‘ wear and tear of ’’ society, at whatever 
cost of time or expense of purse. 

A pause of spring time follows; and while the earth 
is putting on its freshest garb to invite them to the 
country, they linger ‘‘at home—yet not at home,”’ in 
preparation for the summer jaunt. Then, when the 
sunshine falls the fiercest, and the quiet of home would 
seem more desirable than ever, July and August must 
be consumed in hurrying from one place to another, 


heated in crowded steamboat cabins, or parched in the 


LADY'S BO 


AND 


. LAA 


dust of a rapid railroad car, until the final destination 
is arrived at; and the winter’s round is repeated, with 
the exception that there are now several hundred indif- 
ferent spectators to the farce that was then enacted in 
your own private circle. 

There must be morning-dresses, too fine for actual 
use, and that require hours to complete them in their 
minutest detail. Dinner-dresses, where the absence of 
all drapery that can be decently, and sometimes immo- 
destly, dispensed with, seems to be the chief aim. Even- 
ing-dresses, still more Parisian in their scantiness, 
and all this, as we have said before, in the face of a 
crowd, who feel at perfect liberty to remark upon every 


word you utter, every ribbon you may wear. And, be- 


sides, where is the personal comfort of such a display ? 
You rise unrefreshed from the dance of the night before, 
and long for the freedom of a comfortable robe de cham- 
But no, curl papers must be released, the showy 
enter the breukfast-room 


bre. 


dress be donned, and 


too languid perhaps to raise the cup you have called 


you 
for to your lips. Then, after a morning of violent ex- 
ertion, riding, driving, boating, bathing, or bowling, 
in the warmest part of the day, it is necessary to change 
the whole dress (if you would be thought somebody by 
the crowd) for one as uncomfortable as stiff laces and 
tight corsages can make it, and steam over the soup, or 
faint in the odor of the roasts, with your hair in Jenny 
Lind bandeaux, and your feet in excruciating French 
slippers. 

The evening dress is usually the most seasonable of 
all. It is light enough, it is thin enough, it is secant 
enough for the hottest day of the season; but then the 
wind may chance to blow up freshly when you are 
heated with dancing, or pursue a flirtation by moon- 
light on thé piazza. Oh, a watering-place of all others, 
if this be the atmosphere of society, to promote health, 
ease, and comfort! 

But is it not possible to change this ‘‘ pursuit of plea- 
sure under difficulties ?’? to make our summer resorts 
what they should be, places for social enjoyment and 
freedom from the thralls of the ‘‘ absurd self-annoy- 
as some one hasit? It seems to 
ladies would attempt 


ances of fashion,’’ 


us, if some of our noble-minded 


this, many could be found weary enough of the heart- 
less incongruities of the past to join them in the reform 
How many could then afford to seek health and relaxa- 
tion at the Springs, from which they are now debarred 
by the necessity of doing as others do, while their 





limited purses will scarcely defray the expenses pro- 
perly incident to the journey, and how much more of 
real satisfaction would be felt by all parties! 

We should see no more of brocade breakfast-dresses, 
or of ladies sitting next to entire strangers, with dresses 
s0 low and sleeves so short that their own brothers 
blush for them, through the tediousness of three courses 
and a There would be fewer French bon- 
nets worn upon the beach, and our pretty ladies would 
find themselves a thousand times more interesting in 


plain, close straws, protecting the face fromethe glare 


dessert 


of a midday sun 

Now, in the height of the bathing season, we hope 
our strictures may not come amiss, and, trusting that a 
word to the wise is sufficient, leave them for the con- 


sideration of our fair readers. 
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